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BOOK WEEK, 1930 


“Book Week for every reader” might well be the slogan of Wiscon- 
sin librarians, judging from the reports sent in from various localities. 
Many ingenious devices were used to call attention to the resources of 
the library and attract people who had not made the most of the oppor- 
tunities to be found there. Many libraries emphasized the fact that 
the after-effects of Book Week were expected to be permanent, not a 
mere spurt of publicity for one week only. 

During Book Week this year, three thousand specialists gathered 
at round tables of the White House Conference on child health and pro- 
tection, summoned by Mr. Hoover to outline safeguards and services to 
childhood by the community, state, and nation. “If we could have but 
one generation of properly born, trained, educated, and healthy children, 
a thousand other problems of government would vanish,” Mr. Hoover 
told the conference. 

For a moment the president abandoned the formalities of his charge 
and in the role of a grandfather, which he occupies in private life, spoke 
with warm affection. 

“Children are the most wholesome part of the race—the sweetest, 
for they are fresher from the hands of God. Whimsical, ingenious, mis- 
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chievous, we live a life of apprehension as to what their opinions may be 
of us; a life of defense against their terrifying energy; we put them to 
bed with a sense of relief and lingering of devotion. 

“We envy them the freshness of adventure and discovery of life; 


we mourn over the disappointments they will meet.” 


Algoma. We had our usual exhibit of 
new books for children and adults dur- 
ing Book Week. 184 children’s books 
were circulated during Book Week. 
The average a week during the year 
usually is 135-145 books. 

The children enjoyed casting their 
vote for their favorite book they had 
read. 

The library was decorated with 
small posters and a large poster. For 
adults there was a display under the 
caption “Bokes of Ye Olden Thyme” 
and one under “Some Outstanding Books 
of the Year.” 


Antigo. Book Week was celebrated 
at the Antigo Public Library in both 
adult and juvenile departments. In the 
children’s room there was the usual 
display of new books, and two contests 
—one identifying characters and books 
from pictures for the children up 
through the sixth grade and another, 
the hidden title story “Book Jamboree,” 
by Evelyn R. Sickels, of the Indianap- 
olis Public Library, for the children 
up through the eighth grade. Much in- 
terest was shown particularly in the 
picture contest where many second and 
third grade children entered their brief 
lists. A book was given as the prize 
for each contest. Seven grade teachers 
breught their rooms to visit the library 
during the week. 

The children’s librarian spoke on new 
children’s books at two of the Ward 
school Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The librarian reviewed several books 
at the meeting of the Woman’s Club, and 
talked to the Kiwanis Club on library 
work and called their attention to about 
a dozen recent titles. 

The circulation from the children’s 
room for the week was 1012, the larg- 
est circulation there has been during 
any former book week at the library. 


Instruction is being given this year 
by the librarian to the eighth grade 
children on how to use the library. An 
hour lecture given in the classroom is 
followed by an hour’s practice work at 
the library on the use of the catalog 
and the encyclopedias. 

Book lists in the local paper and 
other publicity helped in spreading the 
news to all friends of the library. 


Barron. During Book Week there 
was an exhibit in a down town store; 
an exhibit at a Mother’s Club meeting, 
with book reviews by club women; Lit- 
tle Black Sambo was dramatized by the 
first grade pupils. Each grade was 
asked to choose their favorite book. 
Hidden Title Story was used in the 
Intermediate grades and Junior High 
School. Lists of good books were dis- 
tributed. As usual, the children were 
very enthusiastic, and the parents some- 
what indifferent. Will the effort show 
results all during the year? We think 
so. 


Chippewa Falls. With the November 
days comes Book Week again, and with 
it special opportunities afforded by the 
local library for consideration of books 
as Christmas gifts. Up to date book 
lists and book reviews are available at 
the library for consultation. Also, 
many new books will appear on the 
shelves during this week. Some of 
these may appeal to you as desirable for 
gifts. It is advisable to decide early 
and place your book orders with your 
dealer now so that he may be able to 
supply your needs_ promptly. The 
rush of orders a little later often causes 
delay and even unavoidable disappoint- 
ment. 

The Boy Scouts distributed a book- 
list of special interest to parents plan- 
ning to give books to their children 
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Christmas. Copies of this list and 
others were on file at the library for 
reference and a few for distribution. 

Special groups of books with appro- 
priate posters were displayed at the 
library, suggesting varied reading for 
the cosy corner winter evenings. 

The slogan for this week is “Read 
a good book.” Why not read a good 
book and some good magazines every 
week? 


Cumberland. New books were placed 
on exhibit, and a social evening was en- 
joyed. Several .young ladies appeared 
in costumes of different countries and 
times. Newspaper publicity called at- 
tention to the book reviews given by 
the Minneapolis Public Library over 
radio station WCCO. 


Delevan. Posters made by pupils of 
third and fourth, fifth and sixth grades, 
and Junior High School proved chief 
attractions in the observance of Book 
Week at Aram Public Library. Through 
the cooperation of the art teacher in 
the public schools, these were under- 
taken as class projects, and the best 
selected for posting in the Children’s 
room at the library. Two string maps, 
“The map of great adventures,” and 
“The booklover’s map of America,” 
were objects of interest to readers of all 
ages, because they were new to the 
community. 

During the two weeks previous to 
Book Week, several grade rooms were 
brought to the library by the teachers 
for instruction in the arrangement and 
use of the library, an effort with de- 
cidedly gratifying results. Two story 
hours were held, one for small chil- 
dren: on Tuesday, and another for older 
children on Wednesday. Smaller dis- 
plays of new books were scattered 
about, as well as the major map ex- 
hibits. Circulation exceeded previous 
records all during the month of Novem- 
ber, and for Book Week alone totalled 
955 volumes. 

We feel that library publicity concen- 
trated entirely into Book Week is not 
productive of best results, but that 
some special effort should be put forth 
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at this time and then followed up. One 
of our local newspapers did not print 
the writeup sent to them in ample time, 
and our Reading with a Purpose display 
did not recruit a single reader. Book 
Week celebration does seem to produce 
results that last through the winter, 
but a “spring campaign” of some sort 
seems necessary in this community. 


Durand. Book Week was an interest- 
ing week. The special features at the 
library were the posters which the 
school children made for Good Book 
Week, and the display of a large collec- 
tion of lovely new books for the chil- 
dren. A half hour every morning all 
week was given to telling stories in the 
grades and also telling children about 
good books and good stories suitable 
for their age. At the Child Interest 
Club on the Saturday previous to Good 
Book Week, a talk on better books for 
children of the pre-school age was 
given, having for use at that time a 
loan of sixteen lovely books from the 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


Fairchild. Book Week began with a 
talk on books by the pastor of the M. 
E. church Sunday evening, November 
16. A movie at the High School gym- 
nasium was well attended and the pro- 
ceeds given to the library. Posters 
were made by grade school children, and 
a story hour was much enjoyed. 


Galesville. Special corners were at- 
tractively arranged for Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, and Girls’ Library Club, 
with a register for each organization. 
The girls, in registering, each added 
the name of a book she will read this 
year. 

The little folks enjoyed a table, with 
an arch at the back, decorated with 
colored pictures illustrating fairy tales. 
Scattered among the books on the table 
were objects to represent the different 
classes of books; for instance, two lit- 
tle fairies peeped from behind a placard 
in front of fairy tales; a toy dog 
guarded the dog stories; a bird, an In- 
dian, a doll, ete., called attention to their 
respective lines of books. Book jack- 
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ets from new juvenile books, mounted 
on cardboard and cut into cdd shapes, 
made puzzles which the little folks took 
pleasure in putting together, and at 
the same time learned the titles and 
authors of the books. 

A Story Hour, under the direction of 
Miss Helen Smith, from the High 
School teacher-training department, was 
attended by forty-five children. 

At the Brownie Scout meeting, the 
librarian told stories using the book 
“Gordon in the big woods” as a basis. 
The program at the regular meeting 
of the Girl Scouts was under the super- 
vision of the librarian and her Girls’ 
library club, and consisted of book cha- 
rades, and review of “Beckoning road”, 
by Snedeker. 

The Girls’ Library Club held a candy 
sale, and with the proceeds will buy a 
book of biography as their annual con- 
tribution to Book Week. At their reg- 
ular monthly meeting, a Dickens pro- 
gram was given, with a short sketch 
of Dickens’ life, the story of Paul Dom- 
bey from “Dombey and Son,” and a re- 
view of “A child’s journey with Dick- 
ens,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Ballot boxes were placed in Gale Col- 
lege, the High School, and the upper 
grades, to receive votes cast for favorite 
books read during the past year. While 
fiction predominated as the choice, a 
goodly number of non-fiction titles were 
noted. “Smoky,” by Will James, was a 
favorite in the grades, while Hallibur- 
ton’s books were favorites of many of 
the older pupils. 

A contest consisting of “Scrambled 
titles,” and “How many authors do you 
know?” was carried on in the upper 
grades of the local school, and in adja- 
cent rural schools. Prizes of books 
were offered by the librarian for the 
best solutions. Fifty-seven local grade 
pupils entered, and ninety-one rural 
scholars, representing eight schools, took 
part. 

indications point to this year’s Book 
Week as being not merely a spurt of 
enthusiasm for seven days, but an in- 
terest which will be carried to a large 
extent through the year. 
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Green Bay. We had the usual display 
of children’s books for those interested 
in children’s reading. The books were 
arranged in groups of picture books, 
tales of enchantment, the in-between 
age, for older boys and girls, and finely 
illustrated classics. We distributed lists 
of Recent children’s books, Boys’ and 
girls’ books, and Books for children’s 
bookshelves, all A. L. A. publications. 


We had three special story hours for 
the children during the week. Mr. 
Theodore Brown, director of the muse- 
um, talked to the boys on their reading 
and told stories to them. I talked to 
the girls on their books and reading and 
Miss Myra Schilke, one of our kinder- 
garten teachers, told stories to the 
boys and girls on Saturday afternoon. 

The Bookman’s Corner was devoted 
to reviews of children’s books written 
by several Green Bay people, and the 
Notes were devoted to items about chil- 
dren’s books. The radio broadcast was 
devoted to reviews of children’s books 
and announcements about the week’s 
program. 

I spoke to the Parent-Teachers of one 
of the schools on children’s reading and 
brought some of the books for display. 
I also had a display of books for the 
pre-school group of the A. A. U. W. 
which meets every week in the Assembly 
Room of the Library, and will speak to 
this group and other groups of the A. 
A. U. W. in December. 

The local book store had a special 
window in which children’s books were 
displayed. 

These book week programs are pro- 
ductive of a certain interest throughout 
the year, for we have an increasing 
number of mothers who come in to ask 
advice and to look at books before they 
purchase for their children. They also 
consult us frequently as to what their 
children should read and what to read 
to them. I find that talks to groups of 
mothers at which the actual books are 
shown is quite worth while, for mothers 
are reached in this fashion who have 
not as yet learned to come to the li- 
brary. 
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Horicon. Good Book Week was well 
observed at our library. A children’s 
corner was furnished with a fireplace, 
with chairs surrounding it. New books 
were issued for the children. On Sat- 
urday, the children of the “Story Hour” 
gave a characterization of books. 


Jefferson. The pupils of the 5th and 
6th grades wrote letters to the repre- 
sentative citizens of Jefferson asking 
what books they enjoyed as children. 
Thirty children wrote and twenty-nine 
received answers, and these answers 
were most interesting. It aroused quite 
a bit of interest among the older people 
as they discussed and reminisced over 
their childhood reading. In their let- 
ters, the children mentioned the fact 
that their letters with the answers were 
to be kept at the library and would 
form part of the display for Book 
Week. The children learned that Rob- 
inson Crusoe, Swiss family Robinson, 
Alice in Wonderland, Black Beauty, 
Little Women, were quite as popular 
then as now. The books mentioned in 
the letters were displayed. We also 
had older editions of these books, which 
were unattractive in make-up, on dis- 
play, and compared with them the most 
attractive editions of today. 

Newer books were reviewed by chil- 
dren of the senior class in High School 
for the younger children, and the librari- 
an and English teacher cooperated in 
criticising the reviews. A library hour 
was introduced in all the English classes, 
and all students in the High School are 
required to read one book a week and 
discuss it during the library hour, writ- 
ing a short criticism on a card kept by 
the instructor. This year’s Book Week 
ought to have a lasting influence. 


Kenosha. Book Week again had a 
very quiet observance here, but we have 
a sort of feeling that for our Cause we 
have accomplished just as much as if 
we had come forth in a blaze of pag- 
eantry, dramatics or contesting. Various 
librarians gave book talks before city 
and rural P. T. A.’s, an article on chil- 
dren’s books and their significance ap- 
peared daily during the week in the local 
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paper, and classes of school children and 
their teachers were invited to visit the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Library. About three 
hundred children responded, and these 
group visits were at once pleasurable 
and instructive to both library and child, 
and resulted in an increased registration 
of new borrowers. One of the sixth 
grades in a nearby school gave a book- 
week play in the library in place of the 
regular story hour, and this was largely 
attended. Besides this, several of the 
branch libraries had special story hours, 
and some of the librarians made book 
talks in the schools. A display of the 
most attractive books, new and old, was 
on exhibit in the children’s librarian’s 
office, and the mothers and teachers have 
really evinced an interest, which we 
hope will grow from year to year. 

We agree with Clara Whitehill Hunt 
in her article on Book Week in the sec- 
ond Children’s Librarians’ Yearbook: 
“knowing our books is our most import- 
ant stock in trade.” We wish some 
time we could really catch up and “know 
everything” and make the annual cele- 
bration of Book Week “one grand sweet 
song” from years’ end to years’ end, and 
without the frills and with the thorough 
familiarity with our loved books and the 
freshness of spirit to pass along the in- 
spiration to be found in them. “For in 
due season ye shall reap, if ye faint 
not!” Yes—if ye faint not. But we do, 
very occasionally! 


La Crosse. Since the two largest 
clubs in the city, the Twentieth Century 
Club and the La Crosse branch of Asso- 
ciation of University Women, had their 
regular meetings the week before Na- 
tional Book Week, the librarian had ex- 
hibits of about fifty books at each of 
these meetings and gave 20-minute 
talks on children’s books, taking occa- 
sion to advertise the larger exhibit 
which was held in the lecture room of 
the Public Library during National Book 
Week. At the Public Library there was 
an exhibit of about 300 books, furnished 
partly by the Public Library and partly 
by the local book store. The local 
branch of the National Child Conserva- 
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tion League, which had its regular meet- 
ing Nov. 19, was invited to hold its meet- 
ing in the room where the books were 
exhibited, and the president in turn in- 
vited the librarian to give a talk of from 
45 minutes to an hour’s duration on Chil- 
dren’s books, which took the place of 
their regular program. After this, the 
members of the club spent about an 
hour looking at the exhibit and selecting 
books for Christmas gifts. 

The local book seller who furnished 
books for the exhibit ran a display ad 
advertising it. There was daily men- 
tion of the exhibit in the press. The 
rest of the week we had articles on the 
“Hidden Title Contest,” “Books that 
have received the Newbery Medal,” with 
an explanation of the history of the 
medal, “New Picture Books,” “Folklore,” 
“Fairy tales and myths.” 

This week we followed up with the 
names of those who solved the Hidden 
Title Puzzle, and an article on the Book- 
lists that could be obtained at the Public 
Library. The library had for distribu- 
tion 250 copies each of “Gifts for chil- 
dren’s book shelves,” “Girls’ Booklist,” 
“Boys’ Booklist,” Reprints of the forty 
titles published several years ago by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education as the books 
that every child should have read before 
he was. sixteen. Recent Children’s 
Books, 1930, and for loan several copies 
of the two lists published by the Child 
Study Association of America. 

As an aftermath the librarian has 
been invited to speak on Children’s 
Books at the meeting of the Mothers’ 
Club of one of the schools, Dec. 2. 

Mimeographed copies of the Hidden 
Title Puzzle were distributed in many of 
the schools, both public and parochial, 
returns from which came in after the 
list of names had been published. In 
all, over 100 children solved the puzzle 
correctly. 

A very interesting Book Revue was 
put on by the Model School children of 
the State Teachers College under the 
auspices of State Teachers’ College Li- 
brary. 

The Aquinas High School (Catholic) 
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had an exhibit of new books added to 
their library, gave book reviews in 
classes, and published a list of their new 
books in the local paper. 

Always, at our Exhibit of Children’s 
Books we take orders for any children’s 
books whether on exhibit or not, and 
turn them over to the local book seller 
to be filled. However, as the exhibit is 
held so long before Christmas, many 
are not yet ready to buy their Christ- 
mas gifts. Our bookseller feels, how- 
ever, that a large part of the orders he 
takes later can be traced back to the 
influence of the library. 

It has certainly had one very desir- 
able effect in that a much larger and 
better grade of children’s books is 
kept in stock by our local bookseller 
than was the case fifteen years ago, 
when La Crosse held its first exhibit, 
three years before it became a National 
custom. 


Lancaster. Good Book Week was ob- 
served at the Lancaster Public Library 
by a display of posters and children’s 
books, some of the best of the new books 
and some old ones which are always 
favorites. The gaily colored posters 
were tastefully arranged about the 
rooms and were mostly of pictures il- 
lustrating good books, folk stories, and 
fables for children. 


Madison. Here is the Book Week 
message from the Madison free li- 
brary. 


To You—A TEACHER OF CHILDREN IN 
MADISON: 

I am sending you a copy of the lead- 
ing editorial in the Saturday Review 
of Literature for Nov. 15, 1930. Mr. 
Henry Seidel Canby has presented in 
his usual excellent way a viewpoint 
about children’s books, which both 
teachers and librarians need to keep in 
mind this winter. Shall we see that, 
so far as in our power lies, these chil- 
dren of Madison have the good, not the 
poor books? 

We are in a condition of financial de- 
pression in this country and that con- 
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dition always has its influence on book 
production and book salesmanship. 
How is this apparent in Madison? 

The publisher of the better type of 
children’s books knows that his sales 
field both in the home and the library 
may be curtailed. He knows financial 
stringency in the home results in de- 
crease of book purchases for children 
and more dependence on the library 
and the school for the child’s book 
needs. Many school funds will be cut, 
many library funds also, in the effort 
for tax reduction. This publisher will, 
therefore, scan more carefully every 
manuscript submitted to him and the 
result will be even a more careful selec- 
tion than he had made in the past to 
secure the very best. 

On the other hand, the publisher of 
the mediocre, poorly written, poorly il- 
sustrated book will see a possible field 
for larger sales, based on the appeal of 
the low price at which he offers the 
book. He will train and send out sales- 
men trained to overcome weak sales re- 
sistence. He will send him again and 
again to what he considers a good field 
and he hopes by larger sales to meet 
this cost of the repeated visits. In all 
my years of experience with book sales- 
men, I have never seen the salesmen of 
these poor books make so _ frequent 
visits to Madison as within the last 
year. They have made every effort to 
break down library resistence in their 
endeavor to get their books into our 
school libraries. We have shown them 
every courtesy, allowed them to send on 
books for examination when we felt our 
time might be better used. These 
books have been carefully examined by 
the group of school librarians, trained in 
book evaluation and acquainted with 
the books now available for the children. 
These women have not been able to see 
value in such books. 

Beside the salesman for the poor type 
of book for children, another class of 
salesmen is making this same attempt 
to sell libraries and schools. He is the 
subscription set man in various forms. 
The home sales, on which he depends 
and for whch he knows his works are 
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planned, is very much cut off and he is 
trying for the library and school sale 
field. Even at the risk of seeming 
rather decided in the matter, I make the 
statement that very, very few of these 
sets have any place in the library or the 
school. 

Even when of apparent worth, the 
same material may be obtained for the 
children in just as attractive book or 
books at much less cost. Every kind 
of selling proposition is being used. 
The favorite one just now is Professor 
So and So’s index to the set, guaranteed 
for the teacher or the librarian so she 
may escape brain fag, due to any hunt- 
ing through the books. 

These men from the tales they tell 
me of other cities are being very suc- 
essful in overcoming the sales resistance 
of the teacher and even of a librarian. 
If one salesman does not succeed in a 
city, another is sent to that same city 
to do that work. This has happened 
in Madison this month. This second 
one, when he realizes you understand 
this game, tells very interesting tales 
of the other city. He is perfectly frank 
that he is after the teacher and the 
parent-teacher organization to buy for 
the schools. 

When it comes to subscription books 
evaluation, no one needs to depend on 
her own judgment. Even if confident 
of that judgment, no hurt comes to it 
of an investigation of the book. The 
American Library Association, the na- 
tional organization of librarians, pub- 
lishes a quarterly bulletin with reports 
on subscription books. These reports 
are the unbiased judgment, based on 
knowledge of the best books of the type, 
of a group of trained, experienced peo- 
ple. This bulletin is in the main library 
office and may be consulted any time 
by a teacher, or any one interested in 
such books. The best publishers of 
subscription books have a business code 
and that is often violated by these 
agents of the poorer books. 

I am sending this to you as a Book 
Week message, as it seems to me the 
teacher, as well as the librarian, is un- 
der unusual obligation this school year 
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to exercise the utmost care in the selec- 
tion of books for children. The chil- 
dren may much better have fewer books 
of a good type than many of the cheap 
poor ones. The teacher, as well as the 
librarian is spending public funds. 
Those funds ought to be buying the 
best possible books for Madison chil- 
dren. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mary A. SMITH, 
Librarian. 


Only a Children’s Book 
Henry Seidel Canby 


In Russia a National program has 
been built upon the text that no child, 
no youth, can escape from the influence 
of the books he reads or that are read 
for him. The elementary educational 
system has been purified of every book 
with a capitalistic taint. Directly and 
indirectly, all that the child absorbs has 
communistic socialism as a thesis or can 
be construed as sympathetic therewith. 


The Soviets seem to have taken mod- 
ern psychology as their guide in this, 
but of course they could have learned 
from organizations far older than the 
science of psychology. In early New 
England they were well aware that as 
the twig is bent the tree is inclined, 
and were scrupulously careful in their 
control of youthful reading. 

All books for youth, and all books for 
children, aside from the emptiest of 
narratives or an A.B.C., teach inevita- 
bly some idea, some philosophy of life, 
some idealism or cynicism, some moral- 
ity or its lack,—even when written with 
no purpose of this kind whatsoever. 
And they teach it in. direct proportion 
to their excellence as books. It may be 
only a mood the child gets from his 
reading. It may be notions of right and 
wrong, it may be desires which supply 
motivation for his life. It may be bad 
taste or good taste, it may be a sense 
of fairness or tolerance, it may be 
prejudice or obscurantism. 

Whatever is read, however it is writ- 
ten, children’s literature must be re- 
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garded as a prime factor in civilization. 
And literature for children, in contrast 
to text books and manuals, is especially 
important because it is not usually ten- 
dencious, is written to give pleasure, 
and is read without restraint. 

Literature for children was born in 
the liberalism of the ninteenth century 
when the child began to get its rights, 
like women and negroes, and the disci- 
plinary children’s tract was going out 
of fashion. When the first books writ- 
ten just to please children were pub- 
lished, there was little need of criticism 
and selection, for there was little to 
select from and that little was good. 

Today we publish a hundred chil- 
dren’s books for one in the mid nine- 
teenth century, and today children’s 
books, which were a class privilege at 
first, go into every home and every li- 
brary. Their influence is gentle, per- 
vasive, incalculable. 

Yet in spite of the patent examples 
around us of what books do to young 
men, there are still too many who will 
not take seriously the need of criticism 
and selection in books for children. The 
flood of new books overwhelms us. To 
the adult taste, their likeness as chil- 
dren’s books is more apparent than 
their unlikeness as between good books 
and bad. And there has been so much 
cheap, washy, thin, conventional trash 
that it has been easy to say Pooh! to 
the mass of them. 

We are growing wiser. It is as un- 
wise to let children’s books go without 
criticism as to open the doors of a 
menagerie. They need shrewder criti- 
cism than books for adults because the 
differentiation between book and book is 
so much less and the divergence in in- 
fluence (good or bad) is so much 
greater. Their art is a peculiar art, 
which fails if it does not carry children 
with it. Their morality is by no means 
the morality of the adult world, and 
must not be strained to meet conventions 
or corrupted by sophisticated minds. 
Their style must have simplicity with- 
out plainness. Fantasy is indispensable; 
and realism a far more delicate art 
than will serve the adult world. 
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Those who labor in this field (author, 
publisher and critic) are accustomed to 
little praise from a public who still ig- 
norantly says “only a children’s book,” 
unaware that it may be electricity or 
dynamite for the oncoming generation; 
but they should know that a good job 
for a child is worth nine for an adult 
in social worth and in the interests of 
civilization. 


Manitowoc. The Good Book Week 
celebration in the Manitowoc Public Li- 
brary this year placed emphasis on re- 
cent publications and attractive new 
editions. Against the background of 
the map of fairyland, a display of books 
for younger children included the Happy 
Hour Series and some of the new pic- 
ture books of the season, while the little 
puppet Pinocchio, invited the public to 
read good books. New books’ with 
stories of various countries were ar- 
ranged about a map of modern Europe 
to attract readers interested in “Ad- 
ventures in Geography.” Two other 
displays were made up of books of biog- 
raphy, adventure, fiction, and art. 

An exhibit of art work from the 
lower grades of the public schools, which 
was posted on the bulletin board space 
around the Children’s Room, interested 
both adults and children. Tea was 
served to the teachers on Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoon when they came to 
see the exhibits. 

A story hour for the children of the 
upper grades was held after school on 
Tuesday, and the story of the Cid was 
told as the first in a cycle of Epic Hero 
Stories. The usual Saturday morning 
story hour was devoted to stories from 
some of the new books. 

On Tuesday morning two girls from 
the fifth grade of Sacred Heart School, 
accompanied by Miss Petty, visited the 
rooms in four of the grade schools and 
gave a short dramatization of the ex- 
periences of. Mrs. Old Book and Mrs. 
New Book. They ended their story by 
giving rules for the care of books. 

The tangible results of Book Week 
have been felt here each year by the 
number of borrowers added at this time 
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and by the demand for books which 
were on display. This seems to carry 
through the winter months. 


Mineral Point. The high school Eng- 
lish students made posters illustrating 
their favorite book and about a dozen 
of the best were on display at the li- 
brary and attracted much attention. 

A list of the most popular books for 
boys and girls was exhibited on the 
children’s reading tabie and proved of 
great interest to younger readers. 


New Richmond. Book Week was ap- 
propriately observed at our library with 
special displays, posters, and exhibits. 

The week before Book Week we pur- 
chased an Educational Fur Chart, con- 
taining about fifty-three samples of 
actual fur from the various animals. 
This was displayed with twenty of the 
Burgess Animal Books, and a copy of 
the reverse side of the chart that con- 
tained valuable information. Adults 
as well as children found the display 
very interesting. We had a stage with 
various characters from the Milne Cu 
Outs that we displayed with our Milne 
Books. New books for little children, 
and children’s booklists for parents were 
also shown. 

The school children made attractive 
posters and gave book reports by their 
favorite authors. The prize story was 
published in our local papers. We 
carried out our usual “get acquainted” 
program for the little first grade chil- 
dren on Friday afternoon. 


Oshkosh. Members of the Library 
Book Club were in charge of the exhibit 
of juvenile books in the West Room dur- 
ing Book Week. Over 1100 persons 
visited the display during the week. 
Old and new books under the subjects: 
New editions, Old favorites, Books for 
boys, Books for girls, Suggestions for 
Christmas gifts, Picture books, Fairy 
tales, and Easy books were exhibited. 
Attractive posters for each display were 
made by students in the High School 
art class. Useful and attractive book 
lists were given each visitor by the girls 
and boys in charge. 
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Many patrons also viewed with enthu- 
siasm the interesting displays of books 
and book jackets at the South Side and 
West Algoma branches. 

Another interesting feature of Book 
Week was the vote taken for the favorite 
book of juvenile readers at the Main 
and Branch libraries. A large vote was 
cast and the results were most gratify- 
ing. 


Pardeeville. A program both after- 
noon and evening gave everyone in the 
community an opportunity to take part 
in the observance of Good Book Week. 
The program in the afternoon not only 
gave emphasis to books themselves, but 
also to interesting subjects which are to 
be found in books. The program was 
varied. Miss Hazeltine and Mrs. Davis 
from the Library Commission gave book 
talks. There was an interesting ex- 
hibit of rare and old glass to illustrate 
the talk given by Mrs. L. V. Smith, who 
is an authority on the subject. The 
school band, and demonstrations of 
other work of the schools, and projects 
were also prominent features. 

As one entered the library the first 
impression was not only of the splendid 
provision of worth while books on the 
shelves, or close at hand on low tables, 
but of the many objects of interest in 
which the library is particularly rich, 
and which must in themselves arouse 
interest sufficient to guide to books and 
reading for further information. 

The books, the educational exhibits, 
and rare articles of interest kept many 
of the audience in the library some time 
after the program and led one to be- 
lieve that the people of Pardeeville are 
appreciating their good fortune in hav- 
ing so great a treasure house in their 
midst. 


Park Falls. We had an especially in- 
teresting Book Week this year. Under 
Miss Getrick, principal, and the teach- 
ers of all the grades, an excellent pro- 
gram was given again. This year it was 
held, on Wednesday evening, in the City 
Hall auditorium above the library and 
more than four hundred were present, 
the room being crowded—not even 
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standing room left. Many who could 
nct get in came down to the library to 
view the display of new books. 

Nearly two hundred new books were 
on display in greups of various kinds. 
The children’s table filled with attrac- 
tive and colorful new books, each after- 
noon and evening, was surrounded by 
little folks who could scarcely wait un- 
til they could take them home. 

There were tables of books of all 
classes for the older boys and girls as 
well as groups on the wide window 
ledges. A large table borrowed from 
the Council Room had an attractive dis- 
play of books of biography, history, 
science, travel, and others and some 
beautiful editions of some of the 
classics. There was also another group 
of new fiction. 

With the new books, posters, and book 
covers, it was said to be the most at- 
tractive display we have ever had. 

There were special book programs, 
talks and little plays during the week 
in many of the school rooms of the pub- 
lic and parochial schools. One after- 
noon the Sisters of the parochial spent 
an hour and a half in looking over the 
books, each one making a list of the 
books useful in her grade, many of 
which they are already using. 


Portage. Two hundred children were 
present Saturday for the final presenta- 
tion of the puppet show, The three 
bears and the story telling hour, which 
closed what was probably the most suc- 
cessful Children’s Book Week ever held 
here. Thursday afternoon a group of 
children cleverly costumed as Pilgrim 
boys and girls sang Thanksgiving Day, 
and Thanksgiving on grandpa’s farm. 


Randolph. Good Book Week was ob- 
served in our community in the follow- 
ing way, through the local paper, post- 
ers, and in the schools. Books were 
impersonated and some were drama- 
tized; in a program given by the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, to which the 
public were invited. 


Rice Lake. A display was held of 
special editions of books on the U. S. 
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Bureau of Education list of Forty books 
all children under sixteen should have 
read. Mimeographed lists of the books 
were available. 

Books and lists on children’s read- 
ing were displayed with a note that 
copies of the Book Shelf could be se- 
cured at the desk for five cents. 


Richland Center. The library was 
made attractive with posters designed 
in the schools under the supervision of 
the art teacher. Pupils arranged a 
number of displays: Book plates done 
in black and white and a table exhibit 
showing the story of Robin Hood. 

Junior High School students made a 
number of gay scrap books for the 
small children. New books were on dis- 
play, the most popular of which were 
Hitty, by Rachel Field, and The painted 
pig, by Mrs. Elizabeth Morrow. 

A story hour was held on two after- 
noons during the week and gave much 
pleasure to large groups of children. 

Book lists distributed to the English 
classes of the High School and lists 
printed for the Public Library stimu- 
lated interest in reading. 

Members of the ministerial associa- 
tion have brought in files of religious 
magazines and placed them on a reserve 
shelf for general use. This exchange 
of magazine material is a service that 
is much appreciated by the ministers of 
the community. 

In regard to the results of Good Book 
Week, we can say that we feel that real 
permanent values are attained and an 
enthusiasm aroused which carries on thru 
the year. 


Sheboygan. A crowd of more than 
two hundred and fifty boys and girls 
enjoyed a performance of “Magic Win- 
dows” given Saturday morning in the 
upstairs rooms of the Public Library as 
a preliminary observance of National 
Good Book Week. The play, which was 
under the able direction of Miss Fran- 
ces Meyer, who is in charge of the chil- 
dren’s department, was repeated this 
morning at the Washington school and 
will be given again Wednesday at the 
Franklin school for opening exercises. 
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Attractive little book marks in various 
colors made by Miss Celia Hauck and 
Miss Meyer were distributed to the 
youngsters as souvenirs of the play. 

During the week Miss Meyer is mak- 
ing her annual visits to the schools of 
the city, telling the lower grade children 
particularly about the value of reading 
and the upper grade people about the 
use of the library. 


South Milwaukee. Book Week was 
advertised in the newspapers and in- 
terest was stimulated by one of the 
N. A. B. P. Hidden Title Contests. The 
contest was published the week before 
Book Week and prize winners were an- 
nounced during Book Week. Books 
were given to the Boy and the girl who 
found the most titles. 

A notice of all Book Week radio 
broadcasting was sent to the newspa- 
pers and some of our children enjoyed 
the talks from New York and Chicago. 

A number of book mark booklists 
were made previous to Book Week in- 
cluding three for adults: Good ro- 
mances, Best novels of the year, and 
Books for men. 

A great many new books were on 
display with colorful posters attracting 
attention to the displays. One exhibit 
of the forty books all children under 
sixteen should have read, interested 
both children and adults. Some of our 
adult patrons expressed a wish to read 
some of these old favorites that they 
had missed. 

One corner of the library was fitted 
up with an easy chair, table, and a bock- 
case in which a model home library was 
displayed. This was a popular corner. 

Saturday all new books were re- 
leased for circulation and a very busy 
day resulted. We fird that Book Week 
always stimulates the circulation of our 
old standards. 


Sparta. Judging from the interest 
the parents and teachers have taken we 
feel that it was really the most success- 
ful Book Week we have had. We had 
our usual display of new books in the 
Story Hour room. Invitations were sent 
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to all teachers in Both public and paro- 
chial schools 

The observance of Good Book Week 
veally began a month age when one of 
the Parent-Teachers Associations chose 
as their subject for the day “Good 
Books,” and two weeks ago another of 
the P. T. A. chose the same subject, and 
again last week another. We had an 
exhibit of new books at each of their 
meetings. 

Diplomas were given to the boys and 
girls who read the required number of 
books during the summer. Sixty-four 
boys and girls were present at the Story 
Hour Saturday. 


Stevens Point. Good Book Week was 
celebrated in Stevens Point Public Li- 
brary with an extensive exhibit of new 
books. There were many fine new 
books for children, ranging from Mother 
Goose rhymes and easy books for the 
tiny tots up to books for the teen age. 
Books of aeroplanes and how to make 
things were plentiful. Many of these 
books were fine editions with lovely 
colored pictures. There were some 
lovely books from the Scribner’s illus- 
trated classics. These were destined 
for the C collection, which is composed 
of books especially for parents and 
teachers who wish to read aloud to 
children. Besides these there were a 
few books from the permanent exhibit 
collection. These have illustrations by 
Dulac, Kay Neilsen, and Pocock. Cop- 
ies of the Book Shelf for Boys and Girls 
were on the table for distribution. The 
older people were not neglected. At- 
tractive new biographies, histories, and 
travels were out on display for them. 
Interesting posters secured from the 
National Association of Book Publish- 
ers called attention to the exhibit. 

On Monday, Nov. 17, the daily paper 
carried a notice of the exhibit and la- 
ter in the week the adult books were 
listed. The first story hour of the sea- 
son was held Saturday, Nov. 22. Chil- 
dren were waiting patiently on the 
steps at 8:30 A. M. and from nine until 
long after ten they poured into the li- 
brary. Altogether there were 125 
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youngsters listening breathlessly to the 
story-teller. The stories were told by 
girls from Miss Bertha Hussey’s pri- 
mary literature class at the Central 
State Teachers College. In addition to 
telling the stories, the members of the 
class had for an assignment; a one- 
thousand word topic on the exhibit. 
This did not dismay them, for one of 
the girls remarked that the exhibit was 
so attractive that she could hardly tear 
herself away from it. 

One feature of the work with children 
in the library was an essay contest which 
was carried on in the four upper 
grades of the city schools. The topic 
for the essay was “The story book boy 
or girl I would like to be.” One little 
prize-winner wanted to be Isabel Carle- 
ton, and the other wanted to be Heidi. 

The exhibit aroused a great deal of 
interest and one patron told the assist- 
ant that she would be on the steps wait- 
ing for the door to open on Monday 
morning to get some of the new biog- 
raphies. 


Tomahawk. Our plans for Children’s 
Book Week were not at all elaborate. 
We had a display in Neck and Sons’ 
furniture store of the new books pur- 
chased for the week. Appropriate 
posters made a pleasing background for 
the very attractive books displayed. 
A list of these books with short reviews 
appeared in our local paper. 

At the regular meeting of the 
Brownie Girl Scouts, favorite books 
were discussed; following the discussion 
Brownie bookmarks and Library pins 
were given out. During the week the 
“Brownies” made posters which con- 
veyed very well the purpose of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. A few of these were 
used on our downtown exhibit and the 
others were displayed in the library. 

We had three story hours which were 
well attended. 

The extra work entailed in arranging 
for the activities of Children’s Book 
Week is well paid even though it may be 
only a few who are introduced to the 
pleasure of reading, which may be 
theirs for the asking. 
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Two Rivers. Book Week this year 
was Travel Week. Books from all over 
the earth were featured, not only writ- 
ten but illustrated by folks in foreign 
lands. On a ledge over the cases was a 
frieze made of the book jackets fastened 
together with paper clips. Among the 
countries represented by children’s 
books were Roumania, Mexico, Germany, 
France, Arabia, and Africa. The 
North Pole was represented by the Snow 
baby, the life of Marie Peary, by her 
mother; also by Little Tooktoo, a book 
written by the Snow Baby herself, who 
is now grown up and married. 

If travel in the United States was 
preferred, there were a number of good 
books on this subject. 


Watertown. The auditorium of the 
new John W. Cole addition gave ample 
display space for the International 
Book Fair that contributed to Book 
Week celebration in Watertown. Brightly 
covered booths’ exhibited children’s 
books of international interest, together 
with attractive objects—dolls and other 
toys from foreign lands. The Interna- 
tional Mind Alcove books occupied a 
table of interest to adult readers, and 
another showing How we Select our 
Books, contained an interesting collec- 
tion of catalogs, aids, and lists. In the 
children’s room itself there were many 
attractive groupings of books all open 
for circulation. 

At a meeting of the Saturday Club 
held during the week, Miss Reely of the 
Library Commission spoke on the his- 
tory and significance of book week ob- 
servance, and Mrs. E. E. Fischer gave 
a most appropriate account of the little 
kindergarten which Mrs. Carl Schurz 
conducted in Watertown back in the 
eighteen fifties, the first kindergarten 
in America. 


Waupun. For National Book Week 
we used several ideas to try to get 
people to concentrate especially on the 
idea of books and reading and the pub- 
lic library. 

In newspaper articles we did not em- 
phasize especially that the Week is for 
children. But as it is the propitious 
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time of year for every one to settle 
down to serious reading, we tried to 
get the whole community thinking about 
the benefits of a free public library. 
We have done nothing new, original, 
nor anything very startling. I talk 
about Book Week and what it stands 
for, in the newspaper beginning three 
or four weeks ahead of the time, and 
I get much of the material published by 
the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers. This I distribute as early as 
possible to the various persons and 
places for which it is meant and ask 
them to do what they can with it. The 
teachers do more or less with their 
projects. We also bought 100 copies of 
Gifts for Children’s Book Shelves pub- 
lished by the A. L. A., and are going 
to mail these out to parents. 

The English department in the High 
School is interested in using The Magic 
of Books, and Short Plays from Great 
Stories, and other material along this 
line, but they can’t use it all at one 
time, which is a good thing, and hope 
they will use it all during the school 
year. 

We had several exhibits, one of about 
75 new books for children, another of 
the old classics for children( new and 
in different editions), and as this fall is 
the twenty-fifth anniversary since the 
library moved into the present building 
and was taken over by the city from a 
subscription library, we had exhibits of 
books which were popular ten years 
ago, twenty-five years ago, etc. These 
are proving rather interesting, and we 
plan to have several exhibits of this 
kind this winter. We have had offers 
of loans of old books, etc., from differ- 
ent people which will make it interest- 
ing. 


Weyauwega. Good Book Week was 
observed in Weyauwega with special 
displays of books and posters. 

The making of posters by seventh and 
eighth grade pupils helped to stimulate 
a great deal of interest. Several post- 
ers were on display in the store win- 
dows and the rest were displayed in the 
hallway leading to the library. 
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Story hours were conducted Tuesday 
and Thursday and were very well at- 
tended. Teachers of the local schools 
had charge. 

A number of books about various sub- 
jects were borrowed from the Traveling 
Library. These books were on display 
during Book Week and the following 
week were loaned to interested patrons. 

The cooperation of the schools and 
the public was most gratifying. Cir- 
culation showed an increase and several 
new patrons registered during the 
week. 


Winneconne. We are very sure that 
the enthusiasm stimulated by the 12th 
National Good Book Week Program for 
1930 will last throughout the year. 

The pupils of grades five, six, seven, 
and eight, and all English classes pre- 
pared an exhibit of posters, booklets, 
book covers, and other library projects 
which was of great interest to young 
and old. 

The particular incentive for earnest 
effort this year was the promise from 
the Civic Neighborhood League of a 
prize of $5 for the best poster, or Good 
Book Week project from the grade 
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pupils, and a similar reward from the 
High School. 

There were also displayed Stamp 
Collections, a long case of rare old 
books, Indian relics, and a model aero- 
plane to remind those interested in avia- 
tion of “Skyward”, and other such re- 
cent publications. 

A large table of new books from the 
County Library created much interest 
and favorable comment. 

Saturday at three o’clock a program 
was presented to an audience of over 
200 adults and children. The program 
consisted of musical numbers, original 
stories read by grade children, and a 
very colorful pageant of book charac- 
ters. After a number by the Glee 
Club the prizes were awarded. At the 
close of this, eighty-five children of 
varying ages remained to hear Miss 
Marjorie Dowling, primary teacher, tell 
stories. 





Publicity and booklists were also re- 
ceived from Appleton, Baraboo, Bosco- 
bel, Elkhorn, Fennimore, Fond du Lac, 
Janesville, Kaukauna, Ladysmith, Mari- 
nette, Markesan, Marshfield, Osceola, 
Racine, Superior, Waupaca, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin Rapids. 





SOME “DEMONSTRATIONS” 


Compiled by Winifred Lemon Davis 


An informal letter went to many li- 
brarians in the state early last summer 
suggesting “projects” or plans for stim- 
ulating interest in reading. Fifteen 
projects were listed (see list at end of 
article). This was prompted by the 
opinion that a suggestion now and then 
may be the very thing needed to open 
up new interests, or to revive old ones 
among regular or casual _ readers. 
Some of the results, as well as other 
publicity already being carried out 
previous to the receipt of the program 
of projects, are assembled in this arti- 
cle and are largely the accounts given 
in letters or in newspaper items. They 
are recorded with the hope that other 


librarians will find the ideas suggestive, 
or that still others will be led to tell 
of some of their interesting activities 
along the same or similar lines. 

Letters of inquiry came concerning 
some of the projects. In response to 
such a request from Miss Collins of Fox 
Lake regarding “project 12, Vacation 
reading clubs for children,” we could 
reply with what other libraries had 
done and were doing, many of which 
had already been described in various 
numbers of the Bulletin. 

There were other instances where a 
local and timely interest was used. 
Mrs. Olsen from Elkhorn wrote about 
the Flower Show that was on and she 
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decided that she would like the subject 
of “Flowers and Gardening.” She bor- 
rowed books from the Traveling Li- 
brary to supplement the titles already 
in the collection, and writes the results 
of the exhibit: 

“We have just returned the three 
garden books you so kindly loaned us. 
They were a great help. The attractive 
new colors added much to the display 
and harmonized with the poster which 
we made, and the people who had ex- 
hausted our library on the subject were 
so glad to get these new and interest- 
ing ones. 

“After the show we brought the 
books back which we had used at the 
exhibit and kept them on a table with 
the poster and a vase of flowers. Be- 
sides our own, we had also some from 
the Traveling Library. We circulated 
about twenty books on gardens. As 
this is not the season when gardeners 
are reading but are living in the gar- 
dens I think it is clear gain.” 

Miss Helen M. Deffner, librarian at 
Columbus, wrote: 

“When your suggestion for some spe- 
cial summer activity reached me we had 
just begun our vacation reading clubs 
for the children in Columbus. 

“The children of the various schools 
were invited to join the book clubs by 
talks given at school before vacation be- 
gan. Eighty-six later qualified as mem- 
bers by attending two meetings. They 
then received club buttons. Meetings 
were conducted for three separate 
groups for grades one to six, two grades 
in each group. The meetings were 
held in the morning when the library is 
usually closed and each group met once 
a week for six weeks. While much 
time had to be given over to the task of 
charging books (carefully selected be- 
fore hand for the special group) we 
found time to discuss books read, make 
up riddles about book characters and to 
read short stories. The announcement 
of the book clubs in the local paper lead 
a few mothers from the country and 
from towns nearby to borrow books for 
the children’s summer reading. Circu- 
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lation of children’s books showed a gain 
of 408 for June and 336 for July. 

“This will give you an idea of how 
a special activity for the summer was 
carried out in Columbus.” 

Miss Dunton of Manitowoc responded, 
saying that the library had already had 
good displays in connection with many 
of the subjects listed. At the time they 
planned an effective Indian exhibit, using 
some things from the museum and bor- 
rowed articles which were brought to- 
gether with reminders of local history 
and books. This has already been de- 
scribed in “‘Round the Circle,” Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin, October 1930. 

At the Janesville public library was 
held a Frances E. Willard souvenir ex- 


hibit in connection with the state 
W.C.T.U. convention in that city in 
August. The articles included were 


some of Miss Willard’s school books; 
letters written by her in 1873, and 1877; 
an egg cup she used which was given to 
the present owner by Willard Robinson, 
cousin of Miss Willard; a scrapbook 
kept by Mrs. Benjamin Grove contain- 
ing many memoirs of Miss Willard. 
There were also photographs, one being 
that of the Willard: surrey which is 
now in the State Historical Library. 

The West Racine branch which is lo- 
eated in a school building and serves 
adults as well as children, featured an 
interesting display in August on “Wis- 
consin Facts and Stories.” Books as- 
sembled included many on the history of 
Wisconsin, its industries and people, as 
well as those written by Wisconsin 
authors, and those with a Wisconsin 
background. 

The newspaper library publicity for 
the summer gave interesting accounts 
throughout the state of “vacation read- 
ing clubs,” “book travel clubs,” and 
“treasure hunts,” many of which were 
preparatory to Good Book Week celebra- 
tion in November. Such headlines as 
the following convey some idea of the 
interest “170 Enrolled in Library’s Va- 
cation Club;” “Over 100 trips already 
taken by members who have read 685 
books; membership still increases.” 

The accounts of trips made are often 
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Story hours were conducted Tuesday 
and Thursday and were very well at- 
tended. Teachers of the local schools 
had charge. 

A number of books about various sub- 
jects were borrowed from the Traveling 
Library. These books were on display 
during Book Week and the following 
week were loaned to interested patrons. 

The cooperation of the schools and 
the public was most gratifying. Cir- 
culation showed an increase and several 


new patrons registered during the 
week. 
Winneconne. We are very sure that 


the enthusiasm stimulated by the 12th 
National Good Book Week Program for 
1930 will last throughout the year. 

The pupils of grades five, six, seven, 
and eight, and all English classes pre- 
pared an exhibit of posters, booklets, 
book covers, and other library projects 
which was of great interest to young 
and old. 

The particular incentive for earnest 
effort this year was the promise from 
the Civic Neighborhood League of a 
prize of $5 for the best poster, or Good 
Book Week project from the grade 
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pupils, and a similar reward from the 
High School. 

There were also displayed Stamp 
Collections, a long case of rare old 
books, Indian relics, and a model aero- 
plane to remind those interested in avia- 
tion of “Skyward”, and other such re- 
cent publications. 

A large table of new books from the 
County Library created much interest 
and favorable comment. 

Saturday at three o’clock a program 
was presented to an audience of over 
200 adults and children. The program 
consisted of musical numbers, original 
stories read by grade children, and a 
very colorful pageant of book charac- 
ters. After a number by the Glee 
Club the prizes were awarded. At the 
close of this, eighty-five children of 
varying ages remained to hear Miss 
Marjorie Dowling, primary teacher, tell 
stories. 





Publicity and booklists were also re- 
ceived from Appleton, Baraboo, Bosco- 
bel, Elkhorn, Fennimore, Fond du Lac, 
Janesville, Kaukauna, Ladysmith, Mari- 
nette, Markesan, Marshfield, Osceola, 
Racine, Superior, Waupaca, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin Rapids. 





SOME “DEMONSTRATIONS” 


Compiled by Winifred Lemon Davis 


An informal letter went to many li- 
brarians in the state early last summer 
suggesting “projects” or plans for stim- 
ulating interest in reading. Fifteen 
projects were listed (see list at end of 
article). This was prompted by the 
opinion that a suggestion now and then 
may be the very thing needed to open 
up new interests, or to revive old ones 
among regular or casual _ readers. 
Some of the results, as well as other 
publicity already being carried out 
previous to the receipt of the program 
of projects, are assembled in this arti- 
cle and are largely the accounts given 
in letters or in newspaper items. They 
are recorded with the hope that other 


librarians will find the ideas suggestive, 
or that still others will be led to tell 
of some of their interesting activities 
along the same or similar lines. 

Letters of inquiry came concerning 
some of the projects. In response to 
such a request from Miss Collins of Fox 
Lake regarding “project 12, Vacation 
reading clubs for children,” we could 
reply with what other libraries had 
done and were doing, many of which 
had already been described in various 
numbers of the Bulletin. 

There were other instances where a 
local and timely interest was used. 
Mrs. Olsen from Elkhorn wrote about 
the Flower Show that was on and she 
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decided that she would like the subject 
of “Flowers and Gardening.” She bor- 
rowed books from the Traveling Li- 
brary to supplement the titles already 
in the collection, and writes the results 
of the exhibit: 

“We have just returned the three 
garden books you so kindly loaned us. 
They were a great help. The attractive 
new colors added much to the display 
and harmonized with the poster which 
we made, and the people who had ex- 
hausted our library on the subject were 
so glad to get these new and interest- 
ing ones. 

“After the show we brought the 
books back which we had used at the 
exhibit and kept them on a table with 
the poster and a vase of flowers. Be- 
sides our own, we had also some from 
the Traveling Library. We circulated 
about twenty books on gardens. As 
this is not the season when gardeners 
are reading but are living in the gar- 
dens I think it is clear gain.” 

Miss Helen M. Deffner, librarian at 
Columbus, wrote: 

“When your suggestion for some spe- 
cial summer activity reached me we had 
just begun our vacation reading clubs 
for the children in Columbus. 

“The children of the various schools 
were invited to join the book clubs by 
talks given at school before vacation be- 
gan. Eighty-six later qualified as mem- 
bers by attending two meetings. They 
then received club buttons. Meetings 
were conducted for three separate 
groups for grades one to six, two grades 
in each group. The meetings were 
held in the morning when the library is 
usually closed and each group met once 
a week for six weeks. While much 
time had to be given over to the task of 
charging books (carefully selected be- 
fore hand for the special group) we 
found time to discuss books read, make 
up riddles about book characters and to 
read short stories. The announcement 
of the book clubs in the local paper lead 
a few mothers from the country and 
from towns nearby to borrow books for 
the children’s summer reading. Circu- 
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lation of children’s books showed a gain 
of 408 for June and 336 for July. 

“This will give you an idea of how 
a special activity for the summer was 
carried out in Columbus.” 

Miss Dunton of Manitowoc responded, 
saying that the library had already had 
good displays in connection with many 
of the subjects listed. At the time they 
planned an effective Indian exhibit, using 
some things from the museum and bor- 
rowed articles which were brought to- 
gether with reminders of local history 
and books. This has already been de- 
scribed in “‘Round the Circle,” Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin, October 1930. 

At the Janesville public library was 
held a Frances E. Willard souvenir ex- 
hibit in connection with the state 
W.C.T.U. convention in that city in 
August. The articles included were 
some of Miss Willard’s school books; 
letters written by her in 1873, and 1877; 
an egg cup she used which was given to 
the present owner by Willard Robinson, 
cousin of Miss Willard; a scrapbook 
kept by Mrs. Benjamin Grove contain- 
ing many memoirs of Miss Willard. 
There were also photographs, one being 
that of the Willard: surrey which is 
now in the State Historical Library. 

The West Racine branch which is lo- 
cated in a school building and serves 
adults as well as children, featured an 
interesting display in August on “Wis- 
consin Facts and Stories.” Books as- 
sembled included many on the history of 
Wisconsin, its industries and people, as 
well as those written by Wisconsin 
authors, and those with a Wisconsin 
background. 

The newspaper library publicity for 
the summer gave interesting accounts 
throughout the state of “vacation read- 
ing clubs,” “book travel clubs,” and 
“treasure hunts,” many of which were 
preparatory to Good Book Week celebra- 
tion in November. Such headlines as 
the following convey some idea of the 
interest “170 Enrolled in Library’s Va- 
cation Club;” “Over 100 trips already 
taken by members who have read 685 
books; membership still increases.” 

The accounts of trips made are often 
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carried as news in the local paper. A 
quotation from the Daily Tribune of 
Wisconsin Rapids shows the nature of 
this news. “Eleven more book trips 
have been completed during the past 
week. Lorraine Amundson, Maurine 
Jacob, Helen Peterson and Dorothy Mid- 
dlecamp have taken the world tour. 
Harold Rantz and Marian Swatska have 
been to the Land of Makebelieve. 
Sarah Jane Brooks and Donald Kester 
have visited Indians. Arvilla Peterson 
and Donald Herrick have been on an 
ocean trip, and Alma Kester has been 
to the seashore.” 

Eight meetings were held through the 
summer, presided over by some member 
of the staff. Often the club was enter- 
tained by someone who told stories; an- 
other time “the children read poems 
about travel or about other lands. Sev- 
eral of Robert Louis Stevenson’s poems 
were read. National hymns from 
Japan, Armenia, and Finland were in- 


cluded, as well as other poems. The 
children chose the _ selections them- 
selves.” 


One hesitates to name the libraries 
where these vacation reading clubs 
were carried on, since such a list can- 
not be complete. Perhaps however it 
may be of interest to mention those 
where this activity was a part of the 
news in the local paper, and was a con- 
spicuous part of the work with boys 
and girls during the summer. In such 
a list would be included: Merrill, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin Rapids, Oshkosh, and 
Superior. 

The Superior public library con- 
ducted an amateur kodak picture con- 
test, in cooperation with The Telegram. 
The pictures of particular merit, and 
those winning prizes, were reproduced 
in the paper. An account of this has 
already been included in “‘Round the 
Circle,” Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
June, 1930. 

At Galesville the librarian, Miss 
Kneeland, took advantage of the county 
fair in order to give publicity to the 
library’s service. An arch about twelve 
inches high was built with sides extend- 
ing each about eight inches. On this 
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were mounted very effectively and artis- 
tically book jackets cut down to proper 
shape or dimensions. Just inside the 
arch new books were assembled, which 
instantly intrigued interest. 

A detailed account from Mrs. Knight, 
librarian at Two Rivers, is given since 
it shows the successful employment of 
the personal note as a means of intensi- 
fying interest in subjects and their 
books. 

Mrs. Knight wrote that she chose the 
“Travel-at-home” suggestion since an 
unusually large number of Two Rivers 
people went abroad during the past 
summer, and it also happened that the 
library had just received a gift of 
twenty dollars with which to buy travel 
books. A letter written to the donor 
of the twenty dollars, asking for an 
outline of her two favorite trips, 
brought back the reply, which selected 
one trip including New Zealand and 
Australia, and another including South 
America and South and Central Africa. 
This also influenced somewhat the basis 
of the selection of the new travel books. 

Following this step, personal letters 
were sent to individuals including two 
married women; one high _ school 
teacher; one music student; two college 
girls; two office men; one department 
head; one factory man; one high school 
principal. Quoting from Mrs. Knight’s 
account: “I chose people of as widely 
varied interests, modes of living, and 
background as possible. In this way 
I hoped the influence of the letters 
would spread. Then I put the enclosed 
notice in the paper in a conspicuous 
space.” 


VAGABOND BOOKS 


By World Famous Travel Writers 
At the Joseph Mann Library 


Not all of us can go abroad this 
summer, as so many Two Rivers people 
have done. But all of us can travel— 
via the Book Route—to almost any land 
we choose. 

Whether it is fishing with Zane Grey 
in Australian waters, making a trip to 
the African diamond mines, and on up 
the Nile to Cairo, or visiting Rio and 
Buenos Aires in our sister continent, you 
can find something of interest in the new 
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books and pictures at the library by 
such seasoned travellers and story tell- 
ers as Seabrook, Cron, the Martin 
Johnsons, Faris, Foster, Treatt, Bon- 
sels, Mukerji, Trader Horn, Stanley and 
London. 

So don’t say you couldn’t have had a 
trip abroad this summer! 


The letters sent were all individual, 
free from stereotyped phrases, and in- 
formally cordial. 

Writing further about it, Mrs. Knight 
says: “We reserved our fireplace al- 
cove for the display on travel and 
used huge posters of camels, ships, for- 
eign houses and streets, and palm 
trees from the railway companies and 
the Canadian Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany. We had maps, pamphlets, and 
several magazines from Hawaii and 
New Zealand as well as some beautiful 
photographs from the lady who gave us 
the money and who loaned us six or 
seven lovely books which we had in ad- 
dition to those we purchased. 


“A great deal of interest has been 
shown and the books, pamphlets, and 
magazines have been in circulation con- 
stantly. It has proven a success and 
I feel amply repaid for the extra trou- 
ble it has been, for it has reached a 
certain class of people who deserve the 
best and should get it.” 

From Miss Dorothy K. Perry, librari- 
an at Rice Lake, comes the following 
enthusiastic letter: 

“I suppose you are receiving many 
interesting reports in answer to your 
letter of last May suggesting projects 
and demonstrations. I keep mine 
handy by and reread it now and then so 
as to have the suggestions in mind 
while I get acquainted enough to decide 
which we will try first. We have had 
two little exhibits which have been fun 
and have indicated a good field to 
branch out into. We were lucky 
enough to find three Monarch caterpil- 
lars just across from the library, and 
kept them in a box on the desk sur- 
rounded by books and National Geograph- 
ics showing their different stages. The 
‘bugs’ were just contrary enough to do 
all their changing when no one was 
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there to watch, but nearly everybody 
was interested in the results, especially 
some of the high school boys and girls 
who had studied the processes in school, 
but had never seen them take place. 

“Later we had a Swallowtail cater- 
pillar which we kept in a fish globe. We 
had quite a time keeping him in par- 
sley until he turned into a chrysalis. 
This time there were four boys on hand 
to see the transformation. As this but- 
terfly will not come out till spring we 
put him in the office after he had been 
a chrysalis a week, thinking that peo- 
ple would lose interest since the next 
move was so far off, but that very day 
two people asked to see him. 

“Later I think we will try an ex- 
hibit of books on stars, with an adjusta- 
ble star and planet map to attract at- 
tention. Perhaps these small nature 
exhibits will lead up to nature clubs 
next summer. 

“It is such fun to watch our patrons 
borrow books that are put under their 
noses; even some of the ‘Sixty great 
novels’ went out when we put them, a 
few at a time, in a special display 
rack. I hope that soon we can try the 
‘demonstration’ Books I have always 
wanted to read, or ‘Who reads the 
classics?’ ” 

Perhaps this article could be con- 
cluded no better than to quote from 
Wheeler, The library and the com- 
munity, what is said about the enthusi- 
asm of sincerity as one of the import- 
ant principles of publicity: 

“Sincerity implies an enthusiastic be- 
lief on the part of the library that it 
is saying something worth while and 
true. All the sparkle and persuasion 
and drive of good advertising comes 
when the person who wrote it was so 
filled with belief in his subject that he 
couldn’t wait to get his enthusiasm 
down on paper. You can strip an ad- 
vertisement of almost anything else— 
beauty of form, clarity of expression, 
taste of arrangement, excellence of 
idea—and still you will have something 
left that will reach out and grasp peo- 
ple, if your advertisement rings: true.” 
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Some Explanations Concerning the 
Projects 


1. Books I have always wanted to read 


Some of the suggestions under ‘“Who 
read the classics?” will also hold here, 
and also it could be linked up with 
“Best books for an education.” Some 
expression from people in your com- 
munity, returning college students, and 
some of the reading programs already 
published would be helpful in deter- 
mining what books to have on hand. 


. Best books for an education 


See Durant’s list, “One hundred best 
books for an education,” (secured from 
A. L. A.); use Reading with a purpose 
series. Find other lists and have at 
hand so that those interested in the 
idea will feel that they have a _ nice 
selection from which to choose. 


. Who read the classics? 

See article in the Nation, April 16, 
1930, “Who read the Classics now?’ 
Give publicity to the article. Assemble 
and list those titles you have. Get, if 
possible, some attractive reprints of 
certain classics. A study of the book 
cards will show how recently some of 
these have been read, who have read 
them, and probably for what purpose 
(such as required reading). The re- 
sults of your study could be made a 
part of the publicity given to the arti- 
cle, or to its subject matter. 


. Radio programs and the public library 

Have people report to the library any 
references to books they have heard 
over the radio, in what connection and 
by whom. All book reviews should be 
reported. Give publicity either to 
identical books, or to subject treated, 
and in what other books or periodical 
articles material on the subject may be 
found. 


. Book reviews written by local readers 
and published in paper 

Try to keep some record or memo- 
randa which will help you to determine 
to what extent later circulation of a 
book may be traced to this kind of pub- 
licity. It might be a good idea to have 
some of the books which appear in the 
lists described in topics 1, 2 and 3. 


. Local, or state interests emphasized 


Know your own community, or region, 
etc.; also be ready for the tourist or 
transient who frequents the library. 

For “Know your own region.” Some 
libraries are located in part of the 
state where the wild life, (both fauna 
and flora) is particularly interesting. A 
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systematically arranged display of 
flowers, in their season with books of 
identification is an example of what 
may be done in this line. It is import- 
ant that it be continuous not sporadic. 

Keep memoranda of interest mani- 
fested, also some account of flowers dis- 
played, etc. This could also be linked 
up with or be a part of Nature Clubs. 
Some private collections of moths and 
butterflies could be used as_ exhibits. 
(See also Nature Clubs) 

This idea of informing the people 
about their own community, region, or 
state may also be carried out for the 
tourists. A very comprehensive list of 
references grouped by subject, such as 
Wisconsin, history and_ description; 
Indians; Birds, Trees; Water Power, 
etc., has been compiled by Miss Harriet 
Long, and is published in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, July 1929, pages 250- 
56. Earlier numbers of the Bulletin also 
have shorter lists but most of these 
references would be included in the 
July number. The other numbers are: 
June, 1923, pp. 148-49; January, 1926, 
pp. 15-17; November, 1927 pp. 244-45. 


. Nature clubs (among boys and girls) 


Bird clubs—knowing about birds from 
what you see and what you read. Every 
statement learned from a book about 
birds to be verified, if possible, in the 
field or park, and reported. 

Tree clubs or Tree wardens—first to 
know the trees of the region or com- 
munity; encouraging protection of 
trees, and help in planting trees. 


Note: Where there are individuals 
in the community who will cooperate in 
such activities, it is advisable to ask 
them, and to show how the library may 
prove the center for stimulating inter- 
est through the information offered. Camp 
Fire Girls and Boy Scouts might take 
the lead in this. Be sure that books, 
pictures, and pamphlets on this subject 
are at hand in the library. 


. Kodak enthusiasts 


There are various ways of stimulat- 
ing interest in amateur photography. 
There may be someone in the com- 
munity who is a little more than the 
amateur who would co-operate with the 
librarian in directing the interest. 
Display of amateur photography will 
prove interesting. Some persons are 
now having their own movie cameras, 
and might be prevailed upon to give an 
evening in the library showing the re- 
sults of their work. Another suggestion 
is to interest these persons in making 
some of the beauties of the locality the 
subjects of their pictures, and having 
them on display at the library. Anyone 
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so inclined could specialize in pictures 
of trees, and give additional incentive 
to the Tree Club, as well as Know Your 
Own Region. Get the best books on 
amateur photography and display with 
pictures. 


9. Interesting exhibits 


These may extend from the very 
simple one-object exhibit to something 
more or less elaborate. Are there peo- 
Ple in your community who have hob- 
bies—stamp collecting, first editions of 
books? Does anyone own antiques of 
historical significance? Is anyone mak- 
ing a collection of anything? Are there 
some foreigners in your community who 
have some particularly interesting 
things which are characteristic of cus- 
toms, etc., in their home country? If 
your exhibit has something more or less 
personal, it gives it an added interest. 
Of course all information possible is 
assembled so that the books on such a 
subject are in evidence. 


10. Travel-at-home 


In selecting the books for this sub- 
ject, it would be well to know in what 
different people are interested: those 
who have made a trip and would like 
to read about it for the sake of re- 
viewing its pleasures; those who plan 
to take a trip; people who have come 
from certain countries, or distant parts 
of this country; people who are inter- 
ested in certain places because of the 
literary associations, etc. Interesting 
travel pamphlets and attractive posters, 
and maps will increase the interest. 


11. Travel clubs for children 


Some organization of children who 
want to make the trip, or a trip. There 
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should be someone who would organize 
and direct the undertaking. 


12. Vacation reading club 

For 11 and 12, there have been ac- 
counts in the Library Bulletin of what 
other libraries have done, and the im- 
portant thing is to have pictures and 
maps to supplement the travel books, 
and in the case of the reading club, as 
well as the travel, opportunity for the 
children to show some results of the 
summer’s reading. Good Book Week 
could be anticipated by the children’s 
summer reading. 


13. Individual specialization 


Consult individuals on _ subjects in 
which they are interested, (Business, 
Gardening, Aviation, etc.). Buy or 


borrow the best you can get, and then 
make an opportunity to notify the in- 
dividual that the library has a book on 
his particular interest. 


14, Gardens 

People are becoming more ambitious 
about gardens even in small yards. 
Rock gardens, and simple garden furni- 
ture, as well as growing flowers and 
shrubs, are some of the things they 
want to know about. Pictures are very 
worth while to have for occasional post- 
ing and to lend in addition to books. 
An occasional flower, or exhibits of 
flowers from someone’s garden with 
name of grower would be interesting. 


15. Drama Clubs as a summer project 
One such project is described by 
Mrs. Arra K. Bertachey in the Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin, May 1924, pp. 
139-40. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Boys and Girls Library, Kenosha 
First Annual Candlelight Story Hour 


A new departure in story hours oc- 
cured at the Boys and Girls Library on 
December 21, the shortest day in the 
year, when the first annual candlelight 
Christmas story was _ inaugurated. 
There was no intensive advertising of 
the event, as it was intended to be in 
the nature of a quiet and reverent ap- 


proach to the holiday season; but for 
several weeks preceding, children and 
other interested persons were told of it, 
and an article, briefly descriptive, ap- 
peared in the newspaper the day before. 
The usual simple and stately dignity of 
the large reading room was brightened 
by festive Christmas decorations. 
Sprays of wild smilax, with their lus- 
trous dark leaves and green berries, 
hung gracefully over the _ side-wall 
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lights. Two Christmas trees were 
placed, one on each side of the low 
chancel shelves. The créche stood on 
the catalog case at one side of the 
room. On the high bookshelves stood 
long red candles, their vivid color in 
beautiful contrast to the green of the 
smilax. There were more red candles 
in six full five-branched iron candelabra, 
which were placed, two at each end of 
the room, and two in the chancel. 

At four-thirty in the afternoon, the 
tables were pushed back, the chairs 
were set in rows down the center of the 
room, and the candles were lit. Chil- 
dren and their friends and parents had 
already begun to arrive, and at 4:45, 
seventy-five chairs were occupied. 
Promptly at five o’clock, with 116 pres- 
ent, the electric lights were extinguished, 
and into the soft dusk of the high-raft- 
ered room there blossomed the mellow 
glow of the candlelight, the vari-colored 
radiance of the Christmas trees, and 
the tiny guiding light of the star in 
the créche, where Mary and Joseph 
watched by the babe in the manger bed. 
Had good St. Nicholas himself passed 
by, he would have known that it had 
indeed “come Christmas.” In the 
hushed quiet of the twilight hour, be- 
fore the rows of rapt little faces, the 
beautiful stories of Christmas were 
told, and it almost seemed as if we 
could hear the “chimes ring” from our 
own grey stone tower. 

Interspersed between the stories and 
poems were Christmas carols sung by 
an unseen singer who stood in the old 
choir loft, whose lattice opens high up 
in the wall at one side of the chancel. 
At first the children could not imagine 
whence came the lovely sounds floating 
down upon them from the heights, as 
from some heavenly chorister, but this 
only served to deepen the impression of 
mysterious beauty with which the hour 
was filled. 

From the happy outcome of this first 
Christmas candlelight hour, it is hoped 
to make it an annual occurrence in the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Library. The candles 
were lighted for a short time each even- 
ing during the holiday season. 
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Reading for Young People 


Guides to Reading for Young People, 
a list of library aids for teachers, par- 
ents, and librarians compiled by a com- 
mittee of the A. L. A., has just been 
published as a 16 page pamphlet. 

The committee responsible for this 
bibliography felt the need for bringing 
together all the sources of information 
on young people’s literature, the result 
being a bibliography of lists. About 70 
entries include useful indexes and cata- 
logs as well as reading lists for young 
children, high school students, and par- 
ents. A brief description and full buy- 
ing information is provided for each 
entry. 

This list was compiled by a commit- 
tee of librarians appointed by the Book 
Committee of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion of the A. L. A., members of which 
are Zaidee Brown, chairman, New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College, Montclair; 
Anne T. Eaton, librarian of Lincoln 
School, Columbia University; C. Ed- 
ward Graves, librarian of Humboldt 
State Teachers College, Arcata, Calif.; 
Mabel Harris, librarian of Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska; and 
Mabel Williams, supervisor of work 
with schools, New York Public Library. 

The pamphlet is priced as follows: 
single copy, 10 cents; 10 copies, 50 
cents; 25, 90 cents; 50, $1.50; and 100, 
$2.50. 


High School Classics 


Illustrated Editions of High School 
Classics, by Edwin M. Fitzroy, which 
has just been published by the A. L. A., 
lists books with which libraries may 
encourage better reading both among 
adolescents and adults. 

Selected primarily for the high school 
library, this list includes many old 
favorites such as “Ivanhoe,” Don Quix- 
ote,” and Pepy’s “Diary,” which will ap- 
peal to readers of all ages. 

Descriptive notes on each of the 700 
volumes listed, tell the name of the il- 
lustrator, the number of illustrations, 
and whether they are colored or black 
and white. Comments are also made on 
paper, margins, type, binding, and gen- 
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eral appearance of the volume. In the 
preface, the author states that no 
claim is made that these editions are 
the best available, but only that they are 
the best attractively illustrated ones. 
“Fortunately,” he adds, “the two fre- 
quently coincide.” 

Although especially well adapted to 
the needs of the small library this list 
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may also serve as a timesaver in large 
libraries when information in regard to 
editions proves elusive. The majority 
of volumes listed are moderately priced 
but a few sumptuous editions have been 
included. There is also an author list 
and a list of publishers’ series. The 
book is bound in paper and priced at 
75 cents. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


The Challenge of William James 


William James challenged his con- 
temporaries with the dismal contention 
that after the age of twenty-five the 
individual cannot generate an entirely 
new idea. At the age of twenty-five, 
he theorized, one has reached the age 
of complete mental maturity. “Disin- 
terested curiosity is past, the mental 
grooves and channels set, the power of 
assimilation gone.” While there may 
be rearrangements and shifted patterns 
of old ideas after twenty-five, there can 
be by the very nature of things no en- 
tirely new ones. 

Professor Thorndike, of Columbia, by 
actual experiment, has disproved this 
statement by James. By graph, Thorn- 
dike has shown that the curve of one’s 
ability to learn is at forty-five just 
about what it is at eighteen. Cato 
learned Greek at sixty-five. Gladstone 
at eighty-six had a keener intellectual 
power than any of his associates. Every 
university yearly graduates students 
over fifty years old. There is practically 
no subject which the average person of 
intelligence cannot master, granted a 
sufficiently strong motivation. 


Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress has recently 
purchased the Vollbehr collection of in- 
cunabula for a million and a half dol- 
lars. This collection consists of 3,000 
books, 40 per cent of the titles being the 
only copies existing in the United 


States. The gem of the collection is a 
copy of the Gutenberg Bible, only two 
other perfect copies of which are known 
to exist, and which has a market value 
of at least $600,000. 

An annex to the Library building is 
under contemplation and will shortly be 
built at an expense of over six millions. 

Connected with the Library is an- 
other new library, the gift of Henry Fol- 
ger,—late President of the Standard 
Oil Company. This is to contain his 
famous collection of Shakespeareana of 
over 25,000 volumes. A fund of ten 
million dollars is available for the up- 
keep of this library. 


Nature Index 


The F. W. Faxon Company recently 
published the Nature Index by Jessie 
Croft Ellis. It contains more than 
5,000 references. The index was orig- 
inally made and has been used for some 
time in the architectural library of the 
University of Michigan. A feature 
which its title will scarcely reveal is that 
it relates primarily to the subject of 
design. 


Who Owns This Book? 


We have received from Miss Ovitz a 
book which was found in the library of 
the State Teachers Coliege at Milwau- 
kee. No mark of identification has been 
found to show the owner. 

“Tronclads in Action. A_ sketch of 
Naval Warfare from 1855 to 1895, with 
Some Account of the Development of 
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the Battleship in England.” By H. W. 
Wilson, with an Introduction by Cap- 
tain A. T. Mahan, U. S. N. With 
maps, plans and illustrations. Published 
by Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1896. 
Bound in blue cloth, with gilt top. Has 
a round label with the call number 
973.75—W—1. Apply to the Commission 
office. This is volume one only. 


Reference Publicity 


We are receiving a number of good 
photographs from libraries showing 
various methods of displaying reference 
tools, in response to our request of 
some months ago, and shall be glad to 
have more. In this connection, we 
should suggest that the camera range 
be concentrated on the reference display 
rather than the general background, 
since the subject is nearly always re- 
duced in the engraving process, and the 
real object of the picture tends to be- 
come lost unless the original view was 
a “close-up”. Several of the photo- 
graphs we have received have had so 
wide a camera range that it has been 
necessary to trim them quite ruthlessly 
—a process which is never so satisfac- 
tory as an original picture taken at 
close range. 


Library Reports 


The Toledo Public Library recently 
published one of the most inviting and 
readable reports that has come to atten- 
tion. It is in the form of an attractive 
20-page pamphlet, with “all-over” pic- 
ture cover, colored ink, and numerous 
bright and graphic illustrations. A 
great deal of attention has been given 
to securing attractive typographic form 
(a feature which too many libraries 
tend to overlook as unimportant when 
presenting their messages to the public) 
and the text has been handled carefully 
to avoid forbidding and solid masses of 
statistics and detail. Not every library 
can afford a printed report as elaborate 
as that of the Toledo Library, but every 
librarian can study it with profit, as an 
example of what a little “brightening” 
can do to bring the library home to the 
lay mind. 
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Pinocchio “Luck” Puppets 


These are hand made puppets, im- 
ported from Italy, ranging in price 
from 25 cents to $5.00. The 25 cent 
puppets are very attractive. May be 
used for publicity in children’s rooms. 
For illustrated folder, send to Bert B. 
Barry, Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


Recommended for Lawrence College 
Alumni Reading 


The following are the November rec- 
ommendations for the Lawrence College 
Alumni Reading Service. 


Ends of the Earth. By Roy Chapman 
Andrews. 


On Forsyte ’Change. By John Gals- 
worthy. 
Ants. By Julian Huxley. 


By Emil Ludwig. 
Edited by J. 


The Three Titans. 
Chemistry in Medicine. 
Stieglitz. 


It has been recently reported that 
over one-third of the alumni body, 
representing thirty-five states and the 
District of Columbia, have been mailed 
one or more books in the nine months 
February first to November first. Al- 
most forty per cent of this number have 
read four or more books. 


Birthdays of Contemporary Authors 


A partial list compiled by Mathilde D. 
Williams editorial assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Washington, D. C. With a few 
exceptions, which are marked (H), the 
list supplements M. E. Hazeltine’s An- 
niversaries and Holidays. 


JANUARY 
2. William Lyon Phelps. 1865 
8. John Gould Fletcher. 1886 
Gilbert Murray. 1866 
6. Carl Sandburg. 1878 
Stella Benson. 1892 
8. John G. Neihardt. 1881 
17. Compton Mackenzie. 1883 


1882 
18380 


18. A. A. Milne. 
238. Ernest Poole. 
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FEBRUARY 
2. Havelock Ellis. 1859 
7. Sinclair Lewis. 1885 
9. George Ade. 1866 
Amy Lowell. 1874 


15. Joseph Hergesheimer. 1880 


17. Dorothy Canfield (Fisher). 1879 
21. Leonard Merrick. 1864 
22. Edna St. Vincent Millay. 1892 
28. Arthur Symons. 1865 
MARCH 

1. Lytton Strachey. 1880 
5. Lady Gregory. 1852 
6. Johan Bojer. 1872 (H) 
12. Philip Guedalla. 1889 
16. Percy MacKaye. 1875 
26. Robert Frost. 1875 (H) 

A. E. Housman. 1859 
28. Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 1873 


Fellowship Grants for Graduate Study 
in Librarianship 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York announces that a limited number 
of fellowship grants are available for 
the school year, 1931-32. The purpose 
of the grants is to enable persons who 
have shown promise of capacity to con- 
tribute to the advancement of the li- 
brary profession, to pursue a year of 
study and research in library problems. 

A degree from an approved college or 
university and a year’s work in a li- 
brary school constitute the require- 
ments, although these may be waived in 
exceptional cases. The stipend is $1,- 
500 or more and varies according to the 
requirements of individual students. 
When warranted the stipend may be re- 
newed for a second year. 

Applications should be filed before 
February 1, 1931 with the Advisory 
Group on Library Fellowship Grants, 
Carnegie Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Applications will be 
acted upon before May 1 and applicants 
will be notified as soon as possible. 


Temporary Shelving, or a Rearrange- 
ment for Greater Convenience 


The “split classification” system of 
library arrangement is proving itself a 
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success in Delavan. Distracting re- 
quests during busy hours at the desk, 
often with one attendant to do all the 
work, for “detective stories’ and 
“western stories” from the adults, and 
“Boy Scout Books” and “Aviation 
stories” from the boys, led to culling 
out these types from the shelves, and 
clearing special sections where these 
could be kept together. Titles of Scout 
and aviation stories are sufficiently dis- 
tinctive to offer no problem in daily 
shelving, but some means of segregating 
westerns and detectives at a glance had 
to be devised. This problem was 
solved by marking detectives “D” and 
westerns “W” in white ink, which has 
the added advantage of being removable 
at any future time if the plan is aban- 
doned. 

In the children’s room, in addition to 
Scout and aviation shelves, books for 
grades 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, are 
shelved separately to enable young chil- 
dren to help themselves. Each book is 
marked in pencil above the book pocket 
with the proper designation, and as 
they come in over the desk are slipped 
and placed in a certain place on the 
truck to further facilitate shelving. 
This scheme was found so helpful, that, 
at the suggestion of a high school Eng- 
lish teacher, a section was set aside for 
a number of the books on the State 
Reading Circle list for the benefit of 
those who will not take time or trou- 
ble to hunt them via list and catalog. 
A shelf of books on Rome is main- 
tained for the benefit of Latin classes 
at school, at the request of the teacher 
of that subject. New books are kept 
separately for both adults and children, 
as is customary in most libraries at 
present. 

Such liberties with library arrange- 
ment may be contrary to conservative 
judgment, but the saving of time and 
temper, and the increased speed of 
service, not to mention the satisfaction 
of the patron in choosing his book from 
a group, more than justifies the objec- 
tion of irregularity. The plan works. 

NORMA CHURCHILL, Librarian, 
Aram Public Library, Delavan. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


“A great public library has observed that the period of unemployment has 
been accompanied by a marked increase in reading of non-fiction books. The in- 
crease in circulation of fiction in the past September over September, 1929, was 
only half as great as the increase in circulation of other works. 

“Great circulation gains were reported from the fine arts department, closely 
followed by the technology, philosophy, religion and sociology departments. There 
is tremendous interest in biographies and travel books, the latter being most 
popular with men who have been unemployed for a long time. 

“There may be various explanations for this. People turn to fiction for mental 
relaxation when they are working. When they are unemployed their minds need 
something harder, and they turn to more serious reading. It may be, too, that 
people out of work are taking advantage of their idleness to study, either in the 
hope of finding new employment or of advancing in their former jobs when they 





are resumed.” Editorial. Post-Crescent, 


Amherst. County Library Boxes, 
each containing 50 books, have been 
sent out to various parts of the county 
for winter reading. The county library 
has a collection of 1350 books. 


Burlington. A_ collection of books 
given to the library ‘some years ago by 
Mr. C. G. Foltz has been sent to the 
State Historical Society. Many of the 
books were out of print and were not 
having wide circulation, but were of 
value historically. Some of local in- 
terests were retained by the historical 
society of Burlington. 


Darlington. The Woman’s Literary 
Club presented to the library a copy of 
Alexander Hamilton’s pioneer son, by 
Sylvan J. Muldoon, who formerly lived 
in Darlington. 


Elkhorn. The new officers of the li- 
brary board recently elected are Mrs. 
A. L. Godfrey, president, and Mrs. 
Harold Reed, secretary. 


Ellsworth. At the November session 
of the village board, a library commit- 
tee asked for an increase in the appro- 
priation. This was granted so that the 
present yearly income has been in- 
creased from $480 to $600. The sugges- 
tion that the library be moved into 
Community Hall was discussed but not 
acted upon in view of the fact that a 


Appleton, Wis. 


new fire hall to be built in the near 
future may provide quarters for the 
library. 


Fond du Lac. One new county de- 
posit station at the Farmers State Bank, 
Calvary, and five new county school sta- 
tions were reported for November by 
the assistant in charge of the library’s 
county department. 


Galesville. The Girls’ Library Club 
sponsored by Miss Kneeland, librarian, 
began its third year of work. 


Green Bay. Mr. C. I. Smith, instruc- 
tor in the Vocational evening school, 
has presented the library with an 
Original translation of the treatise on 
double-entry bookkeeping, written by 
Frater Lucas Pacioli, a Franciscan 
monk who taught mathematics in 
Florence, Rome, and Venice during the 
15th century. So perfect is the work, 
according to Mr. Smith, that he finds it 
the most valuable book in his teaching 
of the subject of bookkeeping. This 
has been placed in the library for the 
use of the evening school students and 
is loaned for a three-day period. 

The library is asking for donations 
of books for the hospital collection which 
it has started. In the first six weeks 
of this service 575 books were issued to 
the patients at Bellin Memorial hospital. 
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The Fort Howard Branch library on 
one day in November loaned over 400 
books. Over a period of a few weeks, 
100 new borrowers were registered. 

The result of the Y.M.C.A. lecture by 
Dr. Henry N. Wieman, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago was shown by the de- 
mand at the library for books related to 
the subject. A shelf was arranged in 
the library where the books were as- 
sembled. 


Janesville. According to figures com- 
piled by the librarian, circulation at the 
end of October, 1930, had increased 
300 per cent since October 1910. 


Kaukauna. The circulaticn shows 
steady and constant increase, both in 
number of books circulated and in num- 
ber of people who are depending upon 
the library to fill their requests. 


Kenosha. A complete new system of 
lighting has been installed in the public 
library. 

Miss Hottes, librarian of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ library, addressed the Parent- 
Teachers Association at their Novem- 
ber meeting. 

Miss Frantz was speaker for the Child 
Conservation League held the latter 
part of November. 


Madison. Branch library service for 
the community has been installed by the 
Madison Free Library in the new 
Franklin school. 

The Washington school has converted 
a former class room into a library, 
where twice a week an assistant from 
the local public library spends the en- 
tire day in assisting pupils to select 
their books, and to find material sup- 
plementary to their lessons. 


Manitowoc. Miss Petty, the  chil- 
dren’s librarian, has been conducting a 
series of story hours, some featuring 
nature stories, others Indian lore, etc. 


Menasha. The library is being com- 
pletely rewired for its new lighting 
service. 

One evening between 6:30 and 9 
o’clock 200 books were issued, and the 
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reading room was filled almost to capa- 
city throughout the evening. 

Miss Joan McGillan, who is attend- 
ing Lawrence College, has assumed the 
duties of a full time assistant in the 
public library. 


Neenah. There was an increase in 
circulation during October of 900 as 
compared with the same month in 1929. 
Registration for the month showed 88 
new borrowers; repairs were made on 
188 books; fines collected amounted to 
$37.65. ; 

Miss Doris Wachholz has been en- 
gaged as an assistant in the library. 


Neillsville. Mrs. John Rude’s resig- 
nation took effect November 30. Mrs. 
Rude has been in charge of the library 
since 1926. That year the borrowers 
numbered 1915; volumes, 5,592; circula- 
tion, 20,582. At the end of 1929 the 
volumes had increased to 7,083; the 
number of active borrowers to 1,977, 
and the circulation to 30,196. The fig- 
ures for 1930, while not complete, show 
continued gain. 


Oconto. Mr. O. A. Ellis, founder of 
the Oconto library died in November. 
It was through his efforts that the pres- 
ent library was realized. His long as- 
sociation with the local library interests 
began when in 1878 he and Mrs. Ellis 
were registerd as members of the newly 
formed library association. Mr. Ellis 
was elected president in 1883, and 
served as treasurer, 1885 and 1886. In 
1890 Mr. Ellis appeared before the city 
council with the offer “to turn over the 
library to the city of Oconto on condi- 
tion that the city council agree to run 
it as a free library and add to it yearly 
as the law authorized them to do.” It 
was not until December 1901 that 
there was any definite plan, and it was 
at that time that Mr. Ellis succeeded in 
interesting his father-in-law, George 
Farnsworth, Sr., to build the present 
public library. The proposition with 
the gift was accepted by the city in 
1902, when Mr. Ellis was appointed 
president of the board. He held this 
office until 1928, when his daughter, 
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Mrs. Gertrude Scofield, was elected to 
succeed him. 


Oshkosh. The Book Club under the 
direction of Miss Severson, children’s 
librarian, has been organized again and 
will be conducted along the same lines 
as last year. 

The book collection of the late Mrs. 
Susannah Van Valkenberg presented to 
the public library, includes about 150 
volumes among which is much valuable 
material about Wisconsin. Other gifts 
received are: 50 titles mostly novels, 
from Mrs. Anna C. Nye; a valuable 
pamphlet on Lincoln, from Mr. W. J. 
Wagstaff. 

The bronze lions at the library en- 
trance, a gift of the late Colonel John 
Hicks, have been rebronzed. 


Racine. Miss Hazel Buck, librarian 
at the South branch, spoke before the 
Child Conservation Club on books for 
adults and children. , 

The Fratt school branch and Wash- 
ington junior high school branch have 
extended their hours of service so that 
they are open the greater part of Sat- 
urday. 

An appeal has been made by the li- 
brarian to school principals to aid in re- 
lieving the congestion at the library by 
urging the pupils to try to complete their 
work at the library by 7:30 in the even- 
ing. The request is made as a result of 
the crowded reading rooms. Adults this 
winter have been making greater use of 
the library. 


Rhinelander. Circulation and use of 
the library are constantly increasing. 


Sauk City. The local Woman’s Club 
is sponsoring a chain of teas for the 
benefit of a library building fund which 
the club started a few years ago. 


Shawano. Miss Agnes Brener of the 
Lincoln school is in charge of the li- 
brary’s story hours. 


Stevens Point. The week ending 
November 22 was one of the biggest 
weeks in the history of the library in 
book circulation. The total for the 
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week was 1708. Every day had a cir- 
culation of more than 200, and one Sat- 
urday it was 471 volumes. 


Stoughton. The library is extending 
the use of its lecture room to the Girl 
Scouts who are sponsoring a free play- 
room for children every Saturday from 
9 a. m. to 5 p. m. The room has been 
equipped with sand boxes, dolls and car- 
riages, and other things for the chil- 
dren’s entertainment. 


Superior. At their annual meeting, 
the library board reelected C. H. Sun- 
derland to serve as president. Other 
officers chosen were Mrs. C. E. Horn- 
beck, vice president, and Mr. Hilding 
Olson to succeed himself as secretary. 
Members of the new board, in addition 
to those named, are: Hans Rasmussen, 
Mrs. Elias Siegel, Oscar G. Steen, Mrs. 
F. M. Lyons, Lulu L. Pickett, Mrs. Julia 
Le Sage, Florence Flinn, and Mrs. C. J. 
Morriset. 

Miss Isaacs recommended putting 
into practice in modified form, the new 
Detroit charging system. 

In the annual report, Miss Isaacs gave 
interesting information on the activities 
of the library: 37 per cent of the popu- 
lation hold borrowers’ cards; in the 
past year they have taken home for 
reading 266,048 books and magazines, 
an average of 20 books each, or 7 books 
per capita of population, an increase of 
16 per cent over last year. In addition 
she reports: “Though children make 
up slightly over half the users of the 
library, they are responsible for only 
48 per cent of the circulation. In addi- 
tion, the younger readers borrowed 39,- 
701 stereoscopic views which are not in- 
cluded in the figures of circulation; 
1,467 volumes were worn out and re- 
moved from the shelves; 1,777 refer- 
ence questions were answered. Regis- 
trations including reregistrations num- 
bered 3,348. Of these, 283 were new to 
the library. 

Withdrawals and weeding of the col- 
lection were also a part of the year’s 
work, including several hundred little 
used novels; several thousands of pam- 
phlets and documents. By permission 
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of government officials, 3,568 old docu- 
ments were removed and sent to Wash- 
ington in 18 mail sacks. 

The library board at its November 
meeting appointed Miss Isabel Ward as 
stenographer. Bids for furnishing 
magazines and newspapers to the li- 
brary were received and referred to a 
committee. 


Watertown. The illustrated lecture 
by Dr. B. R. Baumgardt, sponsored by 
the library board, was given in the li- 
brary in November. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Work with the 
schools has been emphasized through- 
out the fall and early winter. Begin- 
ning with pupils of the first grade, boys 
and girls in company with teachers have 
been visiting the library in order to be- 
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come familiar with what it has suitable 
for each grade. Any instruction in 
use has been adapted to the age of the 
children. 

A general survey has been made of 
the use of the Witter Traveling li- 
braries. A committee consisting of 
Mrs. J. E. Daly, secretary of the li- 
brary board, Miss Mary McKillan, li- 
brary trustee, and the librarian, Miss 
Dagny Borge, was chosen to visit the 
schools and other Traveling library sta- 
tions in order to see how well the li- 
braries are filling a need in the county. 
Thirty-six places were visited, of which 
all but four were village or rural 
schools. Fifty libraries are in use, and 
the demand for books at present is 
greater than the supply. Plans are 
being made to meet these demands. 





LEGISLATIVE MATERIAL 


Do you wish to receive during the coming legislative session the current daily 


printing for the legislature? 


This includes bills, resolutions, the daily journal for each House, the weekly 
bulletins, announcements of hearings, and any other matter which may be distri- 


buted by the legislature. 


We do not advise that a library request this material unless it is able to take 
care of it properly and make it available to its patrons. 
If you desire to receive this material please let us know promptly. This mate- 


rial, under the Statutes, is sent to public libraries only on request. 


We will accu- 


mulate these requests and file them for you with the clerks of the Senate and Assem- 
bly. We suggest that these requests come in promptly if you desire to receive the 
material so that you may have the first publications which will be distributed scon 
after the legislature meets on January 14. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS. 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Child Study 


Hillyer, V. M. Child training. rev. ed. 
1930. 299p. illus. Century, $2. 136.7 


For the parent or teacher wishing con- 
crete suggestions, this is one of the best 
books in the field. Puts emphasis on habit 
drill and on the importance of drill in 
obedience, self-control, and courtesy. Re- 
vised from an earlier edition published in 
1915. 


Social Problems 


Clark, Evans. Financing the consumer. 
1930. 3858p. Harper, $3.50. 332.3 


The first book on a subject of growing 
economic and social importance. Of pecu- 
liar interest to Wisconsin people because of 
the bitter legislative struggles in this state 
over the uniform small loan law. Written 
by an able publicist who is also a compe- 
tent scholar, and deserving of a place in 
all larger libraries. The bibliography is 
based on that prepared by Minnie E. Zim- 
merman of the Library School class of 
1929. 


Fairlie, John A. County government 
and administration. 1930.  585p. 
Century, $4. 352 


The best book yet published on county 
government in the United States. Covers 
every phase of the subject, is both scholarly 
and interesting. 


Gauss, Christian. Life in college. 1930. 
272p. Scribner, $2.50. 378 


A dean of Princeton University writes 
about college problems with the good-hu- 
mored tolerance born of many years’ ex- 
perience with college men. His discussions, 
some of them reprinted from magazines, are 
presented in three groups: Getting the 
freshman started; College problems; and 
Problems of parents. 


Hobson, J. A. Rationalization and un- 
employment. 1930. 126p. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 331.1 


A philosophical discussion by one of Eng- 
land’s foremost economists of the conse- 
quences of the efficiency and consolidation 
movement now in progress in British indus- 
try. A powerful argument for socialization 
of industry. 


Phelps, Edith M. ed. University debat- 
ers’ annual. 1930. 471p. Wilson, 
$2.25. 374 
The subjects covered are: Foreign debts 
and the tariff; The chain store system; 
Arbitration of international disputes; Dis- 
armament; Ontario system of liquor con- 
trol; Censorship; Higher education for ex- 


ceptional students only; Thirteen month 
calendar; Oriental versus western civiliza- 
tion. 


Stokdyk, E. A. and West, C. H. The 
farm board. 1930. 197p. Macmil- 
lan, $2. 630.6 


A popular account of the history and pro- 
visions of the federal farm loan act and 
the operations of the board up to date. A 
timely book on a much debated public 
policy. 


Folklore 


Shay, Frank. Here’s audacity; Ameri- 
can legendary heroes. 1930. 256p. 
illus. Macauley, $3. 398 


Paul Bunyan is not the only American 


folk hero. There is Old Stormalong, the 
deep-water sailorman, Kemp Morgan, the 
oil driller, Pecos Bill, the cowboy, and 


others, whose stories are stirringly told in 
this book, together with the stories of 
Kwasind, the Indian Hercules, and the 
phantom white steed of the prairies, and 
the ballad of Casey Jones, the rdilway en- 
gineer. Magnificently illustrated, a book 
for all libraries. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Baynes, Ernest H. My wild animal 
guests. 1930. 125p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $1.75. 599 


Three sketches of animal life as observed 
by the author in his New Hampshire home. 
A white-tailed deer, a family of skunks, and 
a timber wolf are the actors in the dramas. 


Bennett, George E. Fraud, its control 
through accounts. 1930. 1385p. Cen- 
tury, $1.50. 657 


The business man interested in an in- 
ternal check system to detect fraud will 
find this a clear presentation of the subject. 
Gives a good statement also of the law of 
fraud. Will appeal to the business man 
not technically trained in accounting. 
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Eipper, Paul. Animal children. 1930. 
71p. illus. Viking, $2. 590 


The author loves animals and describes 
the babies he has observed with rare sym- 
pathy. The photographs by Hedda Wal- 
ther are excellent. A companion book on 
Human children is of less interest for a li- 
brary. 


Donham, S. Agnes. Marketing and 
housework manual. rev. ed. 1930. 
249p. illus. Little, $2. 640 


A handbook of concise and elementary in- 
formation. Useful in schools as a reference 
book for beginning classes and of interest 
to young housewives. The charts on mar- 
keting giving “points of choice” and 
amounts to buy will be useful, and there 
is a good chapter on “small repairs.’ 


Orcutt, William Dana. 
the book. 


The magic of 
1930. 3815p. illus. Little. 
655 


This third volume in the author’s series 
of books about books contains several un- 
usually interesting chapters on the history 
of printing, others on libraries, including, 
The resurrection of the Vatican library. 


Fine Arts 


Gibson, Walter B. Houdini’s escapes. 
1930. 317p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 
791.1 


A supplement to the interesting life of 
Houdini published a few years ago. From 
Houdini’s note books the author has worked 
out some of the secrets of the showman’s 
remarkable feats and the results, tho in- 
complete, will be of interest to readers, 
particularly men and boys. 


Literature 


Anderson, Maxwell. Elizabeth the 


queen. 1930. 168p. Longmans, $2. 
812 or 822 
A play using the same material as 


Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex. The ele- 
ment of conflict is love of power. Essex 
goes to his death rather than yield his own 
claim to the throne. A _ satisfactory play 
for group reading. A Theatre Guild pro- 
duction. 


Besier, Rudolf. The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street. 1930. 165p. Little, $2. 
822 


A delightful comedy built around the 
elopment of Elzabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning. The entire action takes place in 
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Elizabeth’s sitting room and, in addition to 
the deft handling of the love affair, there 
are excellent character sketches of the mem- 
bers of the Barrett family. Splendid for 
group reading. 


Cruse, Amy. An Englishman and his 
books in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. 1930. 820.9 


Illustrated with fascinating old prints, 
this book gives illuminating glimpses of 
reading tastes in the first half of the previ- 
ous century. There are chapters on The 
schoolroom, Books and politics, Working- 
men readers, Periodicals and their readers, 
Lecturers and their audiences, The Waverly 
novels and their readers, and so on. Fol- 
lows the author’s The shaping of English 
literature. 


Dickinson, Emily. The poems of Emily 
Dickinson. (Centenary ed.) 1930. 
401p. Little, $4. 811 or 821 


An edition, published in honor of the cen- 
tenary anniversary of Emily Dickinson’s 
birth (December 10, 1830), and containing 
the “complete poems” published in 1924 and 
“Further poems” discovered in 1929. 


Farma, William J. comp. Prose, poetry 
and drama for oral interpretation. 
1930. 527p. Harper, $2.50. 808.8 


This is the best book that has come to 
hand for a long time to meet the constant 
demand for material for public reading. 
Made up of a wide variety of selections of 
high quality, conveniently grouped for use 
and lacks only an index. 


Frost, Robert. Collected poems. 1930. 
3849p. Holt, $5. 811 or 821 


An admirable book from every point of 
view, binding, typography, arrangement. 
Expensive, of course, so that smaller li- 
braries will have to be content with the 
separate volumes they already have. 


Gerstenberg, Alice. Comedies all. 1930. 
238p. Longmans, $2. 812 or 822 
Clever, sophisticated one-act plays by a 
master hand at the art. A _ biographical 
preface will be of interest to clubs. 


Gregory, Horace. Chelsea rooming 
house. 1930. 65p. Covici-Friede, 
$2. 811 or 821 


Libraries that keep abreast of new move- 
ments in poetry will be interested in this 
volume by a young Wisconsin poet, now 
living and writing in New York. Treating 
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of the brutal, cruel aspects of modern city 
civilization, it reveals a mastery of difficult 
verse forms suited to his subject matter. 


Johnson, Gertrude E. Modern literature 
for oral interpretation. 1930. 638p. 
Century, $2.50. 808.8 

This book, first published 10 years ago, 
has been enlarged by over 200 pages, with 
the addition of many new selections. Even, 
those libraries that have the old edition will 
find it worth buying in the present form. 


The Appleton book 
of holiday plays. 1930. 242p. Ap- 
pleton, $2.50. 808.2 

A play each for New Year’s day, Robert 

E. Lee’s birthday, Lincoln’s and Washing- 

ton’s birthdays, Hallowe’en, Flag day, 

Armistice or Memorial day, Columbus day, 

Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


Shay, Frank, comp. 


History and Travel 


On the old west coast; ed. 
by Lanier Bartlett. 1930. 336p. il- 
lus. Morrow, $5. 979.49 

These memories of old California go back 
to 1850 and are enlivened with anecdotes 
that reveal the old west in all its glamor. 

Interestingly illustrated; an addition to the 

western shelf. 


Bell, Horace. 


Cole, Harry Ellsworth. Stage-coach 
and tavern tales of the old North- 
west. 19380. 3876p. illus. A. H. 
Clark, $6. 977.5 


A wealth of anecdote and story from 
early Wisconsin history make up this at- 
tractively printed book. Unfortunately ex- 
pensive for the smaller library, but all that 
ean afford it at the price will want to add 
it to their shelves. Dr. Louise P. Keliogg 
has edited the work for publication. 


Kent, Rockwell. N. by E. 1930. 281p. 
illus. Brewer, $3.50. 919.8 


Rockwell Kent is an artist and he illus- 
trates his own story of a voyage north by 
east from Long Island Sound to Greenland 
in a small boat. Of the adventure he says, 
“Generally speaking, the hazards were ac- 
tually neither more nor less to us, with our 
equipment, then they had been to Leif 
Ericsson almost a thousand years before. 
Our boat was possibly more seaworthy; 
Leif’s was larger. . . We had the com- 
pass; Leif the polar star and sun—and the 
wisdom of experience and tradition to read 
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them by.’ An adventure tale for the dis- 
criminating. 
Marshall, John. Vagabond de _ luxe. 


Century, $3.50. 
910 


The author had his own individual method 
of making his way around the world without 
paying, and sometimes it got him into 
trouble. His adventures are _ interesting, 
because unusual, altho they are not writ- 
ten with any particular grace. 


1930. 319p. illus. 


Putnam, George Palmer. Andrée, the 


record of a tragic adventure. 1930. 
239p. Brewer, $2.50. 919.8 


Altho there is little to tell at this time of 
Andrée’s fatal voyage this book makes the 
most of slim materials and gives a good ac- 
count of his preparation and training and 
his plans for the expedition and so adds a 
chapter to the history of polar exploration 
and of flight. A more expensive book, 
based on the diary, is published by the Vik- 
ing Press. 


Somerville, E. G&. The States through 
Irish eyes. 1930. 200p. illus. 
Houghton, $2.50. 917.3 


Slight tho it is, this is a delightful book. 
To readers of Miss Somerville it will need 
no recommendation. Her Irish wit and her 
gift for anecdote do not desert her on this 
visit to America and the pages are enliv- 
ened by many choice examples. New 
York, New England, North Carolina and 
Virginia are the scenes of her observations. 


Stratford, Esme Wingfield. Those earn- 
est Victorians. 1930. 340p. Mor- 
row, $3.50. 914.2 


An entertaining and yet sympathetic sur- 
vey of life and manners in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. The author resists the 
tempatation to poke fun at the Victorians 
and treats the whole period seriously as 
an era of middle-class supremacy. 


Shetrone, Henry C. The mound build- 
ers. 1980.  508p. illus. Appleton, 
$7.50. 973.1 


An authoritative work by the director of 
the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society, reconstructing as far as _ possible 
the life of the vanished race whose earth 
mounds are scattered over our middle west. 
Of interest to Wisconsin libraries, as our 
own territory is included in the survey. 
Amply illustrated with photographs and dia- 
grams. 
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Thomas, Lowell. India, land of the 
black pagoda. 1930. 350p._ illus. 
Century, $4. 915.4 


That India is a fantastic land, an unsolv- 
able mystery to the outsider, is the impres- 
sion left by this book. The author is a 
born travel writer, he has no theory to 
prove, and sets down vividly the things he 
has seen in two years of study. 


Biography 


Giants of the old west. 
Century, $2. 

920 or 979 
In addition to the story of the Alamo, 


the author tells the stories of nine men 
who contributed to the upbuilding of the 


Bechdolt, F. R. 
1930. 245p. illus. 


west, including William Ashley, Stephen 
Austin, Brigham Young, and Augustus 
Sutter. 


Bishop, J. B. and Farnham. Goethals, 


genius of the Panama Canal. 1930. 
493p. illus. Harper, $5. 921 


Primarily a record of Goethals’ services in 
building the Panama canal and as director 
of transport and supplies during the world 
war. The first four chapters were written 
by his friend, Joseph Bucklin Bishop, and 
the work was completed by Mr. Bishop’s 
son from confidential reports of his father 
to President Roosevelt, and from private 
letters. In general it is an official biog- 
raphy giving but few glimpses of private 
life, but the importance of the task accom- 
plished assures the book a place in our li- 
braries. 


McCabe, Lida Rose. Ardent Adrienne. 
1930. 3824p. illus. Appleton, $3. 921 
The title gives the key note to this biog- 
raphy of Madame de La Fayette. It is 
vivaciously written with emphasis on the 
romantic events in her life, her early mar- 
riage, the separation from her husband dur- 
ing his American adventure, the fate that 
threatened her in the reign of terror, the 
intervention of Americans in her behalf, 
and thru it all, her ardent devotion. 


Van Doren, Carl. Swift. 1930. 279p. 
Viking, $3. 921 
A careful and discriminating study, tell- 


ing the story of Jonathan Swift’s life as the 
author reads it from the evidence. The 
gossip that has surrounded Swift’s name is 
brushed aside as negligible. An addition 
to literary biography for medium and 
larger libraries. 
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Vaucaire, Michel. Paul du _ Chaillu: 
gorilla hunter. 1930. 320p. Har- 
per, $4, 921 


This biography is little more than a sum- 
mary of his travels as described*in his 
many books. As a summary it has value, 
and serves to give in compact form a bird’s 
eye view of the achievements of this re- 
markable adventurer. 


Vauclain, Samuel M. and May, Earl 
Chapin. Steaming up. 1930. 2983p. 
illus. Brewer, $5. 921 


The president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
works began life as an apprentice in the 
Pennsylvania shops. This book tells of his 
youth and apprenticeship and his rise to 
his present position. The illustrations 
showing the development of the locomotive 
will add to its interest for men. 


Winston, Robert W. High stakes and 
hair trigger; the life of Jefferson 


Davis. 1930. 306p. illus. Holt, 
$3.50. 921 
Handsome, brilliant, magnetic, a man 


with a one-track mind, and a great lover, 
Jefferson Davis is made the subject of a 
fascinating biography, written by an ardent 
admirerer. Yet this ardency, while it adds 
to the fascination of the book, does not de- 
tract from its value as a record. Like the 
author’s Andrew Johnson, plebian and pa- 
triot, a contribution to historical biography. 


Yeats-Brown, Francis. The lives of a 
Bengal lancer. 1930. 299p. Viking, 
$2.75. 921 


In the introduction to his book on India, 
Lowell Thomas says of the author of this 


book, “Against his will—he wanted to be 
a poet—he was sent to Sandhurst and 
trained for the army. The Orient called 


him and he became a Bengal lancer, al- 
though every turn of his mind was toward 
scholarship.” These two aspects of his 
nature and experience are well brought out 
in this autobiography. 


Fiction 
Adams, Eustace L. Gambler’s throw. 
1930. 304p. Dial press, $2. 


A super thriller! Exciting and improba- 
ble, but will help fill the demand for stories 
in which airplanes have a part. 


Annixter, Paul. Wilderness ways. 1930. 
3138p. illus. Penn, $3. 
A series of dramatic stories of wild ani- 
mal life, with widely different settings. 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. 
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Bridges, Victor. The secret of the 
creek. 1930. 319p. Houghton, $2. 


A rather mild murder mystery combined 
with romance in an idyllic English setting. 
Unsophisticated readers will find it enter- 
taining. 


Fuller, Margaret. The golden roof. 
1930. 278p. Morrow, $2.50. 


A story of much sweetness and charm. 
Born on the island of Moen, in Denmark, 
Nikolé is destined to spend most of her 
life in Paris, first earning the money for 
their support while Conrad is a medical 
student, and then after Conrad’s death, 
struggling to support and educate Victor, 
their son. Thru it all Nikolé has had one 
dream, of the little cottage that is to be her 
home. With Conrad’s death the hope of 
the cottage recedes, but finally, thru Amer- 
ican friends made in the war, it is realized 
in America. 


Johnston, Marjorie. Domination. 1930. 


236p. Appleton, $3. 


Tales of the men and women who were 
especially influenced by the career of Na- 
poleon are woven together on the thread of 
his life. They are clever and dramatic and 
often offer unusual interpretations of well 
known characters. The one on Bernadotte 
is particularly good. Of more than ordi- 
nary interest to the reader who knows 
history. 


Gale, Zona. Bridal pond. 1930. 261p. 


Knopf, $2.50. 


Some of Miss Gale’s best work in the 
short story is represented in this volume: 
Wisconsin note book, The cobweb, Bridal 
pond, White bread, The dime, and eight 
others. 


Margaret Weymouth. Jenny 
Fowler. 1930. 309p. Bobbs, $2. 


Altho born into an unsatisfactory home 
environment, Jenny Fowler grew into a ca- 
pable woman who seemed destined to have 
everything she desired, a successful hus- 
band, a charming home, and children. Then 
at the height of his career, her husband is 
killed. A second marriage gives her an- 
other brief period of happiness, but that too 
ends and she is left at the end, her fortune 
lost, her children gone, in the narrow house 
of her childhood. 

See Booklist 27:160 Dec. ’30. 


Jackson, 


Joseph, Donald. Long bondage. 1930. 


3825p. Stokes, $2.50. 


This second novel in which we catch an- 
other glimpse of Lucius Deering of October’s 
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child is a sympathetic study of a woman's 
life. Lucy Lannerton, brought up in the 
tradition of the old south and married at 
eighteen to the dashing Nathan January, 
discovered as she grew older that the three 
men, father, husband and son, with whom 
her life was bound were not men of her 


ideals, and that she had nothing in com- 
mon with them. But through the long 
years she kept her own personality, and 


when at last time and death freed her from 
bondage, she found the romance in which 
she had always believed. 


Mixed marriage. 
$2. 


A serious and fair-minded discussion of 
the problem of marriage between Catholic 
and Protestant. The scene is one of the 
Minnesota iron range towns and the story 
concerns Marie Hawley, heir to millions in, 
mine holdings, and Lewis Sanford, a young 
scientist of good family and comfortable 
income. The matter of wealth enters but 
slightly into the situation, which is involved 
chiefly with marital adjustments, in partic- 
ular with the question of birth control. 
The author, who prefers to remain anony- 
mous for the present, has written several 
other novels that have been especially popu- 
lar with women readers. 


1930. 317p. Harper, 


Sedgwick, Anne Douglas. Philippa. 
1930. 546p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Phillippa, the child of divorced parents, 
is wise beyond her years and more than a 
little hard-hearted. She loves her father 
best and is adored by him in return. His 
second marriage is wrecked by this devo- 
tion. In the end Philippa finds safe anchor- 
age in marriage with a fine type of young 
American. 


Smith, A. W. 
312p. Little, $2. 


In this novel of India Mr. Smith has told 
the story of the Eurasians, that group be- 
longing to both races and yet respected by 
neither. He writes with detachment but 
also with sympathetic understanding of 
their plight. Now that attention is so 
keenly centered on India, this novel should 
easily find readers. 


Bandar-Log. 1930. 


Thomas, Alan. Daggers drawn. 1930. 


284p. Brewer, $2. 


A psychological study of two English 
boys, taking them through their school days 
and war experiences until the apparent 
murder of one by the other in a London 
club precipitates a murder mystery. The 
accused is acquitted on the final page, with 
the reader’s sympathy on his side. 
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Warwick, Pauline. The secret year. 
1930. 3807p. Dial, $2. 


According to the terms of her uncle’s 
will, Bell Stukeley must earn her living for 
a year. Recognizing it as a challenge, she 
accepts, gives up her gay life in an ultra- 
smart London set and goes to Middlehamp- 
ton where the experiment must be tried out. 
She proves to have in her a strong streak 
of the provincial family stock, lives up to 
the conditions imposed, and wins a fine, 
honest, manly husband in the bargain. A 
genuinely good popular novel. 


Wharton, Edith. Certain people. 1930. 
232p. illus. Appleton, $2. 


Six of the author’s recent short stories: 
Atrophy, A bottle of Perrier, After Holbein, 
Dieu d@’ amour; The refugees, Mr. Jones. 

Children’s Books 
For Younger Children 


W. Big fellow at 
103p. illus. Harper, 


Baruch, Dorothy 
work. 1930. 
$1.50. 


This book was tried out on a fourth 
grade class and proved universally popu- 
lar. As one child summed it up: “I like 
Big Fellow because I like steam shovels.” 


Carrick, Valery. Animal picture tales 
from Russia. 1930. 90p. Stokes, 
$1.50. 


Delightful nonsense stories that children 
will like as well as they do the previous 
volumes. 


Dagliesh, Alice. The little wooden 
farmer, and The story of the jungle 
pool. 1930. illus. Macmillan, $1. 


Two stories that can be used for story 
telling or dramatizing for the pre-school 
child. Also attractive as a picture book for 
children old enough to read. 

See Booklist 27:107 Nov. ’30. 


Falls, C. B. The modern ABC book. 
1930. illus. John Day, $2. 


A is for Airplane, D is for Dam, G is 
for Glider, H is for Harvester in this A B C 
book for modern boys. 


Flack, Marjorie. Angus and the ducks. 
1930. illus. Doubleday, $1. 


This story of the adventures of a Scotch 
terrier with the ducks is told delightfully 
in pictures with a slight accompaniment of 
text. 

See Booklist 27:32 Sept. ’30. 
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Gresha and his 
138p. illus. Stokes, 


Grishina, N. J. Givago. 
clay pig. 1930. 
$2 


There were three clay pigs. Number 
one belonged to Mesha, number two to 
Tesha, and number three to Gresha. The 
pigs had narrow holes in their backs just 
large enough for a dime to slip through. 
This is particularly the story of Gresha and 
the third pig and it has the Russian folk 
flavor that children enjoy. 


Hader, Berta and Elmer. 
tigers and elephants. 
Longmans, $1.25. 


A picture book about animals in the zoo. 
Heiderstadt, Dorothy. Jimmy flies. 
1930. illus. Stokes, $1. 


Little boys looking forward to a first air- 
plane ride will enjoy this story. 


Lions and 
1930 illus. 


Joan, Natalie. Ameliaranne 
1930. illus. McKay, $1.50. 


Ameliaranne visits her aunt who is head 
of the toy department of the biggest store 
in town. Some way adventures always 
seem to follow <Ameliaranne, and _ those 
related here make it one of the best of the 
series. 

See Booklist 27:167 Dec. ’30. 


in town. 


Kuebler, Katharine. Hansel the gander. 
1930. 45p. illus. Morrow, $2. 


“In a little village in one of the Bava- 
rian valleys, there once lived a great white 
gander. He was far and away the wisest 
bird in the neighborhood, and when any- 
one heard his Honk! they said at once, 
‘There goes Hansel.’ For Hansel was his 
name.” Told in the simple, straightfor- 
ward manner that appeals to children, with 
illustrations in soft pastel effects. 

See Booklist 27:109 Nov. ’30. 


Lenski, Lois. 
baby sister. 
$1.50. 


Amusing story for children just learning 
to read. 


Two brothers and their 
1930. 121p. Stokes, 


Mason, Arthur. The wee men of Bally- 


wooden. 1930. 266p. illus. Double- 
day, $2.50. 
Two stories characteristically Irish in 


humor and imaginative quality. 
See Booklist 27:166 Dec. ’30. 


Morrow, Elizabeth. The painted pig. 
1930. 33p. Knopf, $2. 


A Mexican story 
colors. 


illustrated in brilliant 
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Palm, Amy. Wanda and Greta at Bro- 
by farm. 1930. 198p. Longmans, 
$2. 

A story of country life in Sweden, trans- 
lated by Siri Andrews. The story is charm- 
ing from an adult point of view. Experi- 
ence with a 4th grade group seems to prove 
that it may not be successful with all chil- 


dren. 


Whitney, Elinor. Timothy and the blue 
cart. 1930. 168p. illus. Stokes, 
$1.50. 

A group of 3d grade children gave their 
approval to this story of adventures on a 
farm. 

Midway 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth. The cat who 
went to heaven. 1930. 57p. illus. 
Macmillan. 

A charming story of Japan, its text suit- 
able for older children than the make-up 


suggests. 
See Booklist 27:107 Nov. ’30. 


Davis, Mary Gould. comp. A_ baker’s 
dozen. 1930. 207p. Harcourt, $2. 

A dozen stories that have proved popular 
at the story hours of the New York Public 
Library. They are drawn from _ such 
sources as Tales from silver lands, Mighty 
Mikko, the Panchatantra, and Rootabaga 
stories. 

See Booklist 27:108 Nov. ’30. 


Dombrowski Baroness. Just horses. 
1930. illus. Macmillan, $2.50. 

Splendid drawings of eighteen representa- 
tive horses of various types—the wild horse, 
the Arabian, the Cossack pony, the Irish 
hunter, the American trotter, and others— 
with brief descriptive text. A _ picture 
book for boys. 


Hubbard, Ralph. Queer Person. 1930. 
166p. illus. Doubleday, $2.50. 

Queer Person is a little Indian boy, so 
called because he is a deaf mute. He is a 
waif, taken in by the Blackfeet and 
brought up by a wise and kindly old 
woman. He grows to manhood and becomes 
a credit to his tribe. 

See Booklist 27:166 Dec. ’30. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Aviation stories; retold from St. Nicho- 
las. 1930. 197p. Century, $1.25. 


A poem and ten stories make up the con- 
tents of a book that will help meet the de- 
mand for stories about flying. 
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Carroll, Gladys Hasty. Land spell. 
1930. 210p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 
Altho there are elements in this story 
that are highly romantic and improbable, 
it is, on the whole, a satisfactory book for 
older girls, with some good character draw- 
ing and an interesting interpretation of 
New England farm life. 


Fielding, Loraine Hornaday. French 
heels to spurs. 1930. 2038p. illus. 
Century, $2. 

An exuberant account of an eastern girl’s 
summer on a dude ranch. The young 
author is the granddaughter of William T. 
Hornaday, the naturalist, and the vacation 
described here was her grandfather’s gift 
for her 17th birthday. Older girls will en- 
joy it. 


Lide, Alice A. and Johansen, Margaret 
A. Ood-le-uk, the wanderer. 1930. 
265p. illus. Little, $2. 

The adventures of an Alaskan boy swept 
out to sea and across the Behring Strait 
to the Siberian coast. Making his way 
back successfully, he becomes a trader be- 
tween the two lands. A story of native life 
before the coming of the white man. 

See Booklist 27:167 Dec. ’30. 


Laguna, Frederica de. The thousand 
march. 19380. 266p. illus. Little, 
$2. 

The story of an American boy who is 
caught in Italy’s struggle for freedom under 

Garibaldi. Well-written and _ interesting. 


Poetry and Art 


Bryant, Lorinda M. The children’s 
book of religious pictures. 1930. 
105p. illus. Century, $2.50. 

Similar to the other books in conception, 
this latest volume presents a selection from 
the great paintings of the world. 


De la Mare, Walter. Poems for chil- 
dren. 1930. 229p. Holt, $2.50. 821 
Selections from Songs of childhood and 
Peacock pie, together with other poems that 
have appeared only in fugitive form. Not 
needed in small libraries that have the 
other volumes. 


Hutchinson, Veronica, comp. Fireside 
poems. 1930. 147p. Minton, $2.50. 
821.8 


Intended for children a stage older than 
those who enjoyed Chimney Corner poems. 


—— ee 


—e 
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Well selected, from the modern as well as 
the older poets, and charmingly illustrated 
by Lois Lenski. 


Shannon, Monica. Goose grass rhymes. 
1930. 155p. Doubleday, $2. 
811 or 821 


These rhymes come from California and 
their freshness and pleasing variety will 
appeal to children. . 


Picture Books from Many Lands 


Some of these books are expensive for 
small libraries. Others are of reasonable 
price. All have an interest as represent- 
ing the customs and ideals of other coun- 
tries. All libraries should have a few ex- 
examples of books of this kind. 


German 


The dwarf’s railway; tr. from the Ger- 
man of Albert Sixtus by J. Aus- 
lander; pictures by Ernst Kutzer. 
Longmans, $1.50. 


The lazy teddy bear, by Willy Planck; 
tr. from the German by J. Auslander. 
Longmans, $1. 


When the root children wake up; a pic- 
ture book by Sibylle V. Olfers; text 
by Helen Dean Fish. Stokes, $1.50. 


When the star children play; pictures by 
Anneliese von Lewinski; verses 
adapted from the German of Gertrud 
J. Klett. Longmans, $1.50. 
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Mugel the giant; tr. from the German 
of Paul Gartner, pictures by Rolf 
Winkler. Longmans, $2. 


Emphasis on the grotesque — terrify- 
ing to little children. 


Scandinavian 
Aunt Brown’s birthday, by Elsa Beskow; 
tr. by Siri Andrews. Harper, $2.50. 


Pelle’s new suit, by Elsa Beskow; tr. by 
Marion L. Woodburn. Harper, $1.25. 


Tommy Tatters and the four bears, by 
Louis Moe. Longmans, $1.50. 


French 


The country of thirty-six thousand 
wishes, by Andre Maurois; illus by 
A. Segur. Appleton, $2.50. 


English 


The Katy Kruse Play Book, by Rose 
Fyleman. McKay, $2.50. 


American 


Chicken Little, drawings by Jimmy 
Garthwaite. (Playroom rag books). 
Harper, 75c. 


Sing a song of sixpence; designed by 
Louis Lenski. Harper, 75c. 
The price seems high (for 16 pages), 
but the durable quality may justify it. 





WILL YOU BE ONE? 


The following message addressed to librarians and friends of library work was 
drafted at a recent Executive Board meeting of the American Library Association: 


The American Library Association Council and Executive Board are con- 
vinced of the necessity of continuing important work now under way but unless 
additional funds are secured, some essential services must be discontinued. Will 
you be one of two hundred to provide one sustaining membership from an indi- 
vidual, institution, firm or group within three months to secure additional mil- 
lion dollar endowment? On behalf of the Executive Board, 

(Signed) ADAM STROHM, President. 


For fifty years the American Library Association has worked to provide ade- 
quate book service through libraries for the United States and Canada. Today 
there are more than 6,000 public libraries serving approximately sixty-five million 
people and 230 county libraries providing rural and urban readers with equal book 
privileges. There are still, however, nearly fifty million people without adequate 
book service and 1,000 counties without one public library within their borders. 


To assist the Association in its Herculean task of establishing libraries and ex- 
tending library work, the Carnegie Corporation has contributed a million dollars 
toward a permanent A. L. A. endowment. A second million is believed to be in 
sight when the A. L. A. can raise through its own efforts another million in mem- 
berships or gifts. 


More than half the needed amount has been raised through quiet solicitation 
among known friends of library work. It is essential now, however, to raise $20,000 
immediately. Unless this amount can be obtained at once, some of the most impor- 
tant activities of the American Library Association, or essential features of several, 
must be discontinued. Those seriously affected are Library Extension, Education 
for Librarianship and Personnel Service, and Adult Education. 


If $20,000 can be raised through sustaining memberships at $100 a year, or 
through other memberships, a double purpose will be realized. Vital and far reach- 
ing projects can be continued and the Association may qualify, through a generous 
arrangement with the prospective donor, for a million dollar endowment fund, thus 
preventing the recurrence of a similar situation, or worse, a year hence. 


Only 200 sustaining memberships are needed. A membership may be taken by 
an individual or group, or by a business firm. The Marshall and Ilsey Bank of 
Milwaukee and the Demco Library Supplies Company of Madison, for instance, are 
sustaining members. Members of library staffs, library boards, and library clubs 
are, in many cases, contributing toward group memberships taken in the names of 
their organizations. Applications for membership may be sent to the American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, or to one of the following 
Special Membership Committee members in Wisconsin: Matthew S. Dudgeon, Pub- 
lic Library, Milwaukee; C. B. Lester, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison. 


G. B. UTLEY, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Special Membership Committee. 








